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Private John Parr grave at St Symphorien Cemetery 


Saint-Symphorien Military Cemetery 


On the outskirts of the Belgian city of Mons, one of the most 
unusual and beautiful military cemeteries of WW1 welcomes 
visitors from all over the world, some of them anonymous, 
some of them famous, but always full of respect and gratitude. 


Nearly facing each other, two gravestones recall the names 
of the First and the Last British soldiers killed on the Western 
front during WW1: Private John Parr, who was still a teenager 
and Private George Ellison, killed on 11.11.1918. 


They are surrounded by the graves of British and German 
soldiers who have rested there together in peace since 1916. 


On 4" August 2014 Their Royal Highnesses the Duke and 
Duchess of Cambridge together with His Royal Highness 
Prince Henry of Wales commemorated the centenary of WW1 
at Saint-Symphorien. 


© Serge Brison 


Mons Memorial Museum 


Get more information on 
visitmons.co.uk and like our Mons Memorial Tourism facebook page. 
Booking: michel.vasko@ville.mons.be 
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Private Ellison grave at St Symphorien Cemetery 


Mons Memorial Museum 


The Mons Memorial Museum invites you to travel through 
the history of WW1 and WW2. The exhibition doesn’t only 
deal with the military aspects of the conflicts, but also with 
the civilian ones. 


www.monsmemorialmuseum.mons.be 


Discover Mons Battlefield 


From Casteau-Soignies road where Corporal E. Thomas fired 
the first British shot on the continent since Waterloo to nearly 
the same place, where Canadian troops of the 116" battalion 
ended WW1. 


Centenary of the Liberation of Mons 
by the Canadians 


In November 2018, the city of Mons will commemorate 
the centenary of its liberation by Canadian troops. On the 
afternoon of 11" November, we invite you to a Liberation 
parade at the Grand-Place of Mons. As in 1918, there will 
be a spectacular parade with all the Canadian regiments 
to remember their triumphant arrival at the Grand-Place. 
Among the different events, we also invite you to attend a 
show combining mapping, artists and projections on the 
Grand-Place (from 26" October to 11'* November). A very 
special programme is scheduled on 10" and 11" November. 


The programme of the ceremonies is available on 
www.visitmons.co.uk 
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WELCOME 


Popular interest in Richard III seems to show little sign of 

abating, as his first place in our recent History Hot 100 poll 

confirmed. But is there really anything more to say about 
him? Well, according to Chris Skidmore, author of this month’s cover 
feature, there certainly is. For his piece on page 27 he tackles one of 
the thorniest issues of all: Richard’s dramatic and violent path to 
power. Was he an evil schemer or did events propel him in a direction 
he'd never intended to go? 

Also this month were covering two of the biggest anniversaries of 
2017. the centenary of Russia’s communist revolution and the quin- 
centenary of the European Reformation. On page 20, a panel of 
distinguished experts discuss the birth of the Soviet Union. Then turn 
to page 44, where David Starkey is on typically controversial form as 
he offers his views on Martin Luther, Henry VIII and the wider impact 
of the rise of Protestantism. Both anniversaries are also being exten- 
sively covered on BBC radio and T’'V. You'll find more details on page 77. 

Another highlight of the BBC’s autumn history schedule isa 
dramatic retelling of the gunpowder plot on BBC One, starring Kit 
Harington of Game of Thrones fame. To coincide with the 
series, we asked Hannah Greig and John Cooper, histori- 
cal advisors to the drama, to answer some of the key 
questions about the events of 1605. Head to page 50 to 
find out why the plotters ultimately failed and what their 
plans for England were, had the gunpowder done its work. 
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Dominic Sandbrook highlights events that took place in November in history 


ANNIVERSARIES 


30 November 1936 


Fire destroys the Crystal Palace 


Londoners watch in horror as one of Britain’s 
best-loved structures burns to the ground 


hen, at seven o'clock on the 

evening of 30 November 1936, 
Sir Henry Buckland stepped out of his 
front door to take his dog for their 
evening stroll, he could scarcely have 
imagined what lay ahead. 

For more than 20 years, Sir Henry had 
been the manager of the Crystal Palace, 
the vast, glittering cast-iron and glass 
building originally designed for the Great 
Exhibition of 1851, but which had been 
relocated to Sydenham, south London. 
Buckland loved his job; he had even 
named his daughter, Chrystal, after the 
building. But now, as father, daughter and 
dog meandered along Crystal Palace 
Parade, they noticed a strange red glow 
inside the great glass edifice. 

When Sir Henry went to investigate, he 
found two night watchmen struggling to 
put out a fire inside the central office area. 
Within minutes, the blaze was out of 


control, and at 7.59pm the first telephone 
call reached Penge fire station. The first 
fire engine arrived just four minutes later. 
But already the Crystal Palace’s fate was 
sealed; as the Radio Times later put it: “The 
cavernous building glowed with an eerie 
incandescence, like some vast chandelier.” 

So fierce was the fire that night that it 
could be seen from all over London, and 
reportedly from as far afield as eight 
surrounding counties. As word spread, 
thousands of people headed towards 
Sydenham, gaping at the scene of 200-foot 
flames, tumbling pillars and crashing 
glass. Among them, gazing open- 
mouthed at the destruction of one of 
Victorian Britain’s most celebrated 
achievements, was one of the last 
Victorian statesmen, Winston Churchill. 
He reportedly stood there with tears in 
his eyes as the structure collapsed, saying 
softly: “This is the end of an age.” 
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The smouldering ruins of the Crystal Palace photographed on 1 December 1936, 
the morning after the Victorian landmark was devastated by flames 


16 November 1632 


Gustavus 
Adolphus is 
killed at Liitzen 


The Protestant hero meets a 
grim end on the battlefield 


n the morning of 16 November 

1632, fog hung over the fields of 
Liitzen. For more than a decade, central 
Europe had been torn apart by war, with 
rival Protestant and Catholic armies 
tramping back and forth amid scenes of 
appalling slaughter, hunger and 
devastation. Now the great Protestant 
hero, Sweden’s king Gustavus Adolphus, 
was poised to pull off another stunning 
military coup. For days he had been 
secretly tracking the Catholic imperial 
general Count von Wallenstein, as the 
latter fell back to his winter quarters. 
Now, peering through the thick autumn 
mists, the Swedes prepared for battle. 

For the next few hours, blood flowed 
across the fields of Saxony. Thousands 
died in the hail of musket balls and 
cannon fire, but the Swedes inched their 
way through the mud, steadily pushing 
their opponents back. By nightfall, the 
Catholics were in retreat, their offensive 
into Saxony blunted. Strategically, it was a 
clear Protestant victory. 

All this was overshadowed, however, by 
the fate of Gustavus Adolphus himself. 
Leading a cavalry charge, he had become 
separated in the mist from his fellow 
officers. An enemy bullet shattered his left 
arm; another disoriented his horse, which 
ran wild behind enemy lines. Another 
shot hit the king in the back. He fell to the 
ground, where one last shot, this time to 
the head, brought his life to an end. 

Only later did Swedish troops discover 
the king’s stripped body; and only after 
victory had been secured was his death 
confirmed. Embalmed and dressed in a 
gold robe, Gustavus’s corpse was conveyed 
back to Stockholm for burial. The Golden 
King, the Lion of the North, was dead. 
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Sweden’s Gustavus Adolphus leads a cavalry charge during the battle of Liitzen, in the Thirty Years’ War. 
Despite his troops securing a strategic victory, the battle spelt disaster for the Protestant king 
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Anniversaries 


12 November 4 November 3 November 

In Moscow, the former KGB After years of correspondence, the | Leading his army through Asia 
chief Yuri Andropov (right) is 15-year-old Catherine of Aragon Minor to confront his cousin 
confirmed as the late Leonid meets her future husband Arthur Julian, the Roman emperor 
Brezhnev’s successor as head Tudor, also 15, for the first time at Constantius II dies of fever, having 


been baptised on his deathbed. 


of the Soviet Communist Party. Dogmersfield House, Hampshire. 


17 November 1 


Elizabeth I hears of 
Mary I’s death 


A portrait of Elizabeth 
from c1558, the same year 
that she became queen of 
England on the death of 
her half-sister Mary | 


The princess learns of her half-sister’s demise, 
and her own ascent to the English throne 


or the daughters of Henry VIII, 
17 November 1558 was a day of i ay 
tragedy and apotheosis. For months, + 
Mary I, England’s first undisputed 
reigning queen, had been ailing. After 
a controversial five-year reign, she was ae 
suffering from ‘dropsy (possibly uterine 
cancer). Reporting to her husband, 
Philip II of Spain, one observer warned 
that there was “no hope of her life”. Early 
on the 17th, in bed at St James’s Palace, 
Mary was given her last communion. 
Moments later, she lost consciousness. By 
midday she was dead. 

Legend has it that Mary’s half-sister, 
Elizabeth, was reading beneath a tree 
at Hatfield House, in Hertfordshire, 
when the council arrived with the 
news. Just 25 years old, she had recently 
spent months under house arrest. Now 
she was queen. According to one 
account, she fell to her knees. “This is 
the Lord’s doing: it is marvellous in our 
eyes,” she reportedly said. 

Another version of the story has 
Elizabeth delivering a remarkably 
polished speech to the visiting 
delegation. “My lords, the law of 
nature moves me to sorrow for 
my sister; the burden that is 
fallen upon me makes me 
amazed, and yet, considering 
lam God’s creature, ordained 
to obey his appointment, I will 
thereto yield,” she began. Cleverly, 
she flattered her visitors, begging 
them “to be assistant to me, that I 
with my ruling and you with your 
service may make a good account 
to Almighty God and leave some 
comfort to our posterity on earth.” 
With these words, Elizabeth had 
started as she meant to go on—as 
a consummate politician. 
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4 November 1839 


Chaos ensues 
in the 
Newport Rising 


Broiling tensions erupt into 
violence in south Wales 


| n the late 1830s, south Wales was not 
a happy place. Thousands lived in 
grinding poverty, while the government’s 
rejection of the People’s Charter of 1838 
—which demanded the right to vote for 
working men — had provoked intense 
political discontent. In May 1839, the 
Chartist leader Henry Vincent had been 
arrested in Monmouth, and his convic- 
tion and imprisonment later that summer 
inflamed local opinion. By early Novem- 


to be holding Chartist prisoners. But it 


Protestors march on Newport, south Wales, 
intent on releasing Chartist prisoners report- 
edly held in the town’s Westgate Hotel 


observer told The Times, “can heighten 


ber 1839, Welsh radicals were ready to 
move — and so began the last armed 
rebellion in British history. 

Sunday 3 November was a day of rising 
tension. Down the valleys streamed 
thousands of marchers, although pouring 
rain meant that the turnout was smaller 
than the organisers had hoped for. In 
Newport, the authorities, anticipating 
trouble, swore in 500 special constables 
and stationed dozens of soldiers at the 
Westgate Hotel, where they were reported 


was not until the small hours of the next 
morning that the Chartist march, now at 
least 7,000 strong, arrived in the town. 
What followed was bedlam. Having 
divided into two vast streams, the crowd 
reunited in front of the Westgate Hotel, 
where the guests would usually have been 
eating breakfast. After a great deal of 
shouting and cheering, they promptly laid 
siege to the hotel. Gunshots echoed back 
and forth between armed demonstrators 
and the soldiers within: “Nothing,” one 


the horror of the scene at this moment.” 
The town’s mayor, who attempted to read 
the Riot Act, was badly wounded by 
Chartist musket-fire, but the soldiers’ 
superior discipline and firepower won 
the day. By the time the radicals fell back, 
22 had been killed and dozens were 
injured. The rising’s leaders were 
sentenced to death by hanging and 
quartering, commuted to transportation 
to Tasmania for life. Newport’s mayor, 
however, ended up with a knighthood. 


6 Chartism was effectively 

19th-century Britain’s civil rights 
movement and the Newport Rising was 
originally conceived as part of a 
nationwide series. That ambitious project 
was abandoned at the end of October, 
but the rising in the ‘black domain’ of 
south Wales’s collieries and ironworks 
had developed an unstoppable 
momentum. The tragic consequence was 
the largest number of fatalities of any civil 
disturbance in modern British history. 

“I shall this night be engaged in a 

struggle for freedom,” wrote 19-year-old 
George Shell of Pontypool to his parents. 


COMMENT / Professor Malcolm Chase 
“Chartism in Wales never fully recovered from the Newport Rising” 


“Should it please God to spare my life, | 
shall see you soon; but if not, grieve not. 
| shall fall in a noble cause.” Inside the 
Westgate Hotel, Shell managed to 
confront the mayor of Newport before 
being shot three times. The teenager took 
an agonising three hours to die. Shell’s 
was one of 10 bodies buried by the 
authorities in unmarked graves, under 
cover of darkness later that week. 
Chartism in Wales never fully recovered 
from the rising. But across Britain 
support for Shell’s “noble cause” was 
undimmed. More people signed the 
petition calling for the rising’s leaders to 


be pardoned, than had signed the earlier 
petition demanding democratic reforms 
with the People’s Charter. And in 1842 a 
staggering 3.3 million people signed a 
further petition for the charter to 

become law. 99 


Malcolm Chase is 
professor of history at the 
University of Leeds. His 
books include Chartism: 

A New History (2007) and 
The Chartists: Perspectives 
and Legacies (2015) 
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Mummified head seen 
for the first time 


The head of a Scythian warrior, encased 

in the clay mask pictured above for 2,000 
years, has been revealed thanks to CT 
scanning technology. The scan (right), 
which is being displayed at a new exhibition 
at the British Museum, revealed ginger hair, 
teeth and a huge scar. britishmuseum.org 
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DISEASE IN GEORGIAN BRITAIN 


"By age 35, & per cent of 
Chester s population had 
been infected with syphilis” 


What have you discovered about 
rates of venereal disease in early 
modern Chester? 
My research focuses on Chester between 
1773 and 1775. My investigations into 
the rate at which adult residents were 
admitted to Chester’s infirmary for 
treatment of the ‘pox’ (what we now 
know as syphilis) suggest that, by age 35, 
almost exactly 8 per cent of the city’s 
population (which numbered 14,713 in 
1774) had contracted the infection. By 
comparison, less densely populated rural 
settlements within a 10-mile radius of 
the city, in west Cheshire and north-east 
Wales, had a rate of just under 1 per cent. 
This is the first time anyone has been 
able to make quantitative estimates of 
the prevalence of sexually transmitted 
infections (STIs) for any period before 
the late 19th century. The research was 
made possible by the survival of two sets 
of records: the admissions register for 
Chester Infirmary between 1773 and 
1775, and an exactly contemporaneous 
census of the city taken by local physi- 
cian Dr John Haygarth. 


How were STIs identified 
and treated? 
Contemporary physicians 
described the STIs as a 
“venereal distemper”. I make 
a distinction between those 
sufferers who were retained as 
inpatients in the infirmary for 
at least 35 days, which are 
counted as pox cases, and all 
others, which are not. 


I A pioneering new study has provided statistical 
I information about the likely rate of venereal 


disease in the city of Chester in the 18th century. 
Professor Simon Szreter (left), who carried 
] out the research, discusses some of his finds 


It was generally thought that “the clap’ 
(identified today as gonorrhoea and 
chlamydia) and ‘the pox’ were less and 
more severe versions, respectively, of a 
single disease entity. A wide variety of 
prescriptions, quack cures and self-med- 
ications were used for the former, 
whereas for those unfortunate enough to 
have caught syphilis, it was widely 
believed that mercury (pictured below) 
was an effective treatment. Syphilitic 
patients were kept inside for 35 days and 
dosed with mercury to promote 
salivation — this, it was thought, would 
expel the disease from the body. Such 
treatment was debilitating and may 
occasionally even have been fatal. 


How representative of Britain as 

a whole were Chester’s STI rates 
during this period? 

Although there is currently no evidence 
to evaluate this, there’s no reason to 
suppose Chester was epidemiologically 
or sexually atypical for a county town of 
its size. Social life and sexual behaviour 
in larger provincial cities was probably 
quite different — at least for a proportion 
of those urban populations — to more 
rural settlements of early modern 
England and Wales. 


Professor Simon Szreter is a fellow 
of St John’s College, Cambridge and 
co-founder of historyandpolicy.org. 
His new research is published in the 
journal Continuity and Change 

(vol 32, issue 2, August 2017) 


5 things you 
might not 
know about... 
Armistice Day 


As people around the world 
commemorate the end of the First 
World War - and remember those 
who have died in conflicts since - 
we bring you five facts about 

11 November 1918 


agreed at5.12am 

Although the 11th hour of the 
11th day of the 11th month was agreed 
as the time the conflict would officially 
end, the Armistice was actually signed 
six hours earlier. 


1 The Armistice was 


carriage near Paris 

In the Forest of Compiégne, 
37 miles north of Paris, the Armistice 
Treaty was signed in a railway carriage 
belonging to Allied commander-in-chief 
Ferdinand Foch. In June 1940, Adolf 
Hitler ordered that France’s surrender to 
Germany be signed in the same railway 
car at the same site. 


War was waged until 

the very last minute 

Fighting continued in the six hours 
between the signing of the Armistice 
and the war’s end at 11am. Artillery 
captain and future US president Harry S 
Truman was among those who kept their 
troops firing until the last minute. 


to prevent Germany from 
restarting the war 
Germany was forced to agree to 35 
terms, including disarming its navy, and 
crippling war reparations. The terms 
were designed to prevent Germany from 
ever waging war again. 


4 The terms were designed 


commemorated annually 
since 1919 
In Britain, the first official Armistice 
events were held in the grounds of 
Buckingham Palace on the morning 
of 11 November 1919. 


5 Armistice Day has been 
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Alan Turing 
letters found 
in storeroom 


The correspondence offers 
a rare insight into the life of 
the celebrated code-breaker 


A collection of nearly 150 pieces of 
correspondence belonging to the 
computer scientist and cryptanalyst 
Alan Turing has been found ina filing 
cabinet in a storeroom at the University 
of Manchester. Written between 1949 
and 1954, the cache includes a letter 
from GCHQ, a handwritten draft BBC 
radio programme about Artificial 
Intelligence, and invitations to deliver 
lectures at American universities. 

The letters reveal little of Turing’s 
code-breaking work at Bletchley Park or 
his personal life, such as his conviction 
in 1952 for ‘gross indecency’ with 
another man. But they do shed light on 
his daily working life, including his 
groundbreaking research into math- 
ematics and computing. 

Professor James Miles of the School 
of Computer Science, who found the 
letters, says: “They provide a wealth 
of information about Turing’s research 
during his five years at Manchester 
University and will be of great interest 
to historians and computer scientists.” 


One of Alan Turing’s previously unseen 
letters, written between 1949 and 1954 


The amount recently paid at auction fora 
medieval gold brooch that may have had 
links to Richard III. The piece of jewellery 
fetched three times its estimated price 


TRE! 
A selection of 
stories hitting 
the history 
headlines 


Scientists believe they 
have cracked a 300-year-old 

coded letter written by a 
Sicilian nun who believed herself 
possessed by the Devil. It was 
translated with the help of 
computer software, which 
used Latin, ancient 
Greek, the runic 
alphabet and 

Arabic to 
decipher 
the text. 


DNA analysis of a 
10th-century skeleton 
discovered in Sweden in the 
1880s, and thought to have been 
that of a warrior, has revealed the 
remains to be those of a female. 
However, Viking expert Judith Jesch 
has argued that the skeleton may 
not have been a warrior at all. 


Analysis of the remains of 84 people 
buried between 2500 and 1650 BC 
has led experts to suggest that 
Bronze Age women moved 
outside their area of birth 
while men tended to 
stay in the region 
\ they were 
born. 


Ind ink > 


Bones that have been 

attributed to St Peter 
—the first pope according to 
Catholic tradition — have been 
found in the 1,000-year-old 
Church of Santa Maria 
in Cappella. 


FROM TOP TO BOTTOM: 
The 17th-century coded ‘Devil 
letter’; a Valkyrie (a female Viking 
spirit) depicted in a 19th-century 
painting; one of the Bronze Age 
skeletons analysed in a new 
study; a 15th-century stained- 
glass window depicting St Peter 
as pope 
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The historians View... 


Why are America’s 
white supremacists 
on the march again? 


With far-right groups attracting a storm of publicity over 
recent months, two historians offer their opinions as to why, 
150 years after the abolition of slavery, white nationalism 


remains such a potent force in the United States 


Interviews by Chris Bowlby, a BBC journalist specialising in history 


For many white 
Americans, 
moves towards an 
interracial democracy 
in the late 19th century 
represented a world 
turned upside down 
PROFESSOR MANISHA SINHA 


he notion that Confederate monuments 

and the Confederate flag itself are 
innocuous symbols of southern history and 
heritage in the United States is simply not 
true. Not only was the Confederacy founded 
on the idea of racial inequality, but monu- 
ments to it arose especially at moments in 
American history when southerners sought 
to defend white supremacy. 

After the US Civil War, African-Ameri- 
cans and their allies made an attempt to 
establish black citizenship and found an 
interracial democracy during the period 
known as Reconstruction. Unlike Britain, 
the United States government did not 


property in American history — 4 million 
slaves valued at more than $3bn dollars. 

During Reconstruction, former slaves 
became American citizens and an era of 
progressive legislation dismantled the state 
and society the slaveholders had made. Civil 
rights laws ensured legal protections to not 
just former slaves but also free African- 
Americans, who had been treated as 
second-class citizens. For many white 
Americans, these developments represented 
a world turned upside down. 

But with the fall of Reconstruction after 
1876 — when a contested presidential election 
led to the withdrawal of federal troops and 
‘home rule’ for the South — most white 
southerners sought to undo these gains. 

A programme of racist terror enforced by 
groups like the Ku Klux Klan, laws to 
disenfranchise African-Americans, and the 
institution of racial segregation, debt 
peonage (a form of financial servitude like 
bonded labour) and convict labour, went 
hand in hand with raising monuments to the 
Confederacy. Most Confederate monuments 
were built around the turn of the 19th and 
20th centuries, a period known as the ‘nadir’ 
in black history. 

At the same time, attempts were made 
to sanitise the image of the Confederacy. 


A group of marchers at the far 
right rally that took place in 
Charlottesville, Virginia in 
August. “White supremacy 
tarnishes every era of United 
States history,” says 

Dr Michael Cullinane 


most except African-Americans and their 
allies. The Civil War was increasingly seen 
as a conflict pitting “brother against brother’, 
and white reconciliation came at the cost of 
black rights and lives. 

Not until the Civil Rights era in the 
mid-20th century did a mass non-violent 
movement of southern blacks and some 
white supporters compel the federal 
government to pass a flurry of legislation to 
create an interracial democracy. But the 
Civil Rights movement also evoked massive 
white resistance in the South. The Confeder- 
ate battle flag was often displayed as a sign of 
that resistance. 

The growth of American democracy has 
always been contested and fraught with 
setbacks. That is revealed by the current 
debate over Confederate symbols — and 
whether they deserve state recognition and 
ought to be displayed in public spaces. 
Unlike Germany, the United States has not 
yet come to grips with the symbols of its 
sordid past of racial oppression. It is hardly 
surprising that neo-Nazis and assorted white 
supremacists of the so-called alt-right, 
increasingly belligerent and prominent 
recently, have adopted 
Confederate symbolism. 


compensate former slaveholders, a majority | Mythology surrounding the South’s “Lost ; a if 
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hite supremacy tarnishes every era 

of United States history. Even at the 
outset of the government’s founding, white 
privilege prevailed. The constitution 
counted an African slave as less than a full 
person, quite literally designating them as 
three-fifths. The Native American genocide 
and relocation perpetuated throughout the 
19th century deliberately advantaged white 
settlers over indigenous people. Anti-Asian 
sentiment convulsed western states fearful 
of labour shortages in the early 20th century, 
and the surge of Ku Klux Klan activism and 
criminality demonstrated how broad-based 
white supremacy had grown. Lynching 
occurred in the North and the South. 

While white supremacy has always existed 

in the United States, waves of hate have often 
come about when public debates about 


equality and prosperity surface. For 
example, the Klan revival in the 1910s and 
1920s followed mass migration within the 
United States and waves of immigration 
from southern and eastern Europe. The 
Klan exploited public fears over jobs and 
changing community dynamics. 

Although the Great Depression eroded its 
influence, the KKK was resuscitated after the 
Second World War, when Civil Rights 
became a national issue. Federal interven- 
tion was required to force social integration, 
and, since then, white supremacy has often 
been linked with libertarian and anti-gov- 
ernment movements. 

The story of Randy Weaver is a prime 
example of the confluence of racism and 
libertarian ideology. He joined the army 
during the Vietnam War, and although he 
never saw combat, the experience instilled a 
desire to serve the criminal justice system. 
Ultimately, Weaver wanted to become an FBI 
agent, but the expense of university forced 
him to drop out. In the 1980s he moved to a 
20-acre property in rural Idaho called Ruby 
Ridge where, disaffected by his poverty, 
Randy and his wife Vicki worshipped a kind 
of evangelical mysticism that imagined the 
United States as a modern-day Babylon. In 
time, the Weavers began attending Aryan 
Nations white supremacy gatherings that 
gave direction to Weaver’s disaffection, 
placing the blame for his failures on ethnic, 
religious, and racial minorities. 


SOUTHERN WHITES ARE 
THE NEGROES’ BEST 
FRENDS BUT 


The Confeder- 
ate flag has 
been at the 
centre of 

a wave of 
protests in 2017 


On 21 August 1992, a shoot-out between 
the Weavers and FBI agents (who had 
infiltrated the Aryan Nations) led to a 10-day 
standoff, during which Vicki Weaver, her 
son Sam, and a marshal were killed. 
Throughout the siege, the Aryan Nations 
protested against the intervention as an 
attack on white people. Ruby Ridge even 
inspired other white supremacists like Timo- 
thy McVeigh, who detonated an enormous 
bomb at the Oklahoma City federal building 
in 1995, killing 168. 

So white supremacy has imbued the 
American experience. Today, many of its 
adherents support a reduction of govern- 
ment power, seen as an obstacle to white 
domination. But for every neo-Nazi march, 
there has been a counter reaction, be it the 
civil rights mantra of “We Shall Overcome’ 
or the Obama campaign slogan, ‘Hope’. 


Dr Michael Cullinane 

is areader in the department 
of humanities at the University 
of Roehampton 


BOOK 

> Race and Reunion: The Civil War 

in American Memory by David W Blight 
(Harvard, 2001) 
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OLD NEWS 


The mystery of 
the missing pilot 


Staffordshire Sentinel 
15 May 1874 


he 1870s showcase the height of 

Victorian decadence, as British 
society was captivated by the stories of 
‘Fanny and Stella — the Men Who Dress 
as Women’, and Cora Pearl, the London 
Cockney Queen, who now ruled the 
demimonde in Paris. The press’s 
fascination with scandal and rumour 
from high society grew with every visit 
by foreign kings and queens. In 1874, the 
Staffordshire Sentinel reported a “very 
funny accident” from Dover, where it 
was well known that the Russian tsar, 
Alexander II, had lost his ships’s pilot. 

En route to England, the imperial 

vessel had accidentally become stuck 
in the mud, and the tsar was extremely 
annoyed at the time it had taken for it 
to be refloated. On reaching Dover, it 
was said that the Russian pilot had 
disappeared. He had not gone overboard, 
and the tsar’s staff and crew were at 
a loss as to where he was. It was ru- 
moured that, fearful of the tsar’s dire 
displeasure, he decided to escape, 
choosing rather the risk of poverty in 
England to the certainty of imprison- 
ment when he returned to Russia an 
incompetent pilot. 


News story sourced from britishnewspaperar- 
chive.co.uk and 
rediscovered by 

Fern Riddell. 

Fern regularly appears 
on BBC Radio 3’s 
Free Thinking 
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PAST NOTES 
ROYAL WEDDINGS 


Lage A 


Princess Elizabeth and Philip pictured on their wedding day in 1947 


On the current Queen's 7Oth wedding anniversary, 
Julian Humphrys offers a brief history of regal nuptials 


Were royal weddings always 
highly public affairs? 

Some were. When Henry I’s daughter 
Matilda married Emperor Henry V at 
Worms (now Germany) in 1114, 
nobody could remember seeing so 
many great people in one place 
before. Meanwhile, Westminster 
Abbey hosted a number of medieval 
royal weddings including those of 
Henry | and Richard Il. 

St Paul’s Cathedral was the venue 
when Prince Arthur married Catherine 
of Aragon in 1501 but, when his 
brother Henry married her eight years 
later, it was in a private ceremony in 
the Queen’s Closet at Greenwich 
Palace. Indeed, by the 18th century 
royal weddings were taking place 
privately in royal chapels, a tradition 
only broken in 1923 when the future 
George VI married Elizabeth Bowes- 
Lyon in Westminster Abbey. 


Was that event broadcast 

on the radio? 

No. The archbishop of Canterbury 
was concerned that men might listen 
to it in public houses. However, when 
their daughter Elizabeth married 
Philip in front of 2,000 guests in 
Westminster Abbey in November 
1947, the ceremony was broadcast 


on radio to a worldwide audience of 
200 million listeners. 


Which was the most low-key 
royal wedding? 

A leading contender has to be 
Edward IV’s marriage to Elizabeth 
Woodville in 1464. It was so clandes- 
tine that the Earl of Warwick, 
Edward’s chief advisor, set about 
arranging a diplomatic match with a 
French princess, completely unaware 
that his king was already wed. (See 
this month’s feature on Richard Ill for 
more on Edward’s marital life). 


Which royal wedding day 

was the most disastrous? 

When the future George IV first met 
his wife-to-be, Caroline of Brunswick, 
in 1795, such was his dismay that his 
first words were: “I am not well. Get 
me aglass of brandy.” George did 
what was required of him at the 
service which took place at the Chapel 
Royal at St James’s Palace but the 
wedding night was another matter — 
he spent it lying on the bedroom floor 
in a drunken stupor. Soon, he had 
recovered sufficiently to do his duty 
and nine months later Caroline gave 
birth to a daughter, Charlotte. By then 
the ill-matched couple were already 
living apart. Ei 
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Comment 


I’ve become very conscious of statues 
recently. They are everywhere, once you 
look. The Victorians were especially keen 
on erecting memorials to any old general 
who had bloodied the natives in Sudan or the Punjab. We 
walk past them without a second glance. But now they 
provoke questions. Who was this person? What did they 
do to deserve a statue? When was it put up, and by whom? 

In Gloucester they’re planning a new statue. Next year is 
the 1,100th anniversary of the death of £thelflzed, “Lady of 
the Mercians’, the daughter of Alfred the Great, who ruled 
Mercia for 25 years, the last eight as sole ruler. There have 
been discussions about how she might be represented: 

a deeply religious woman, a patron of learning — but also 
someone who restored Roman cities, founded new towns, 
built fortresses, and even led armies into battle against the 
Danes. Whatever is decided, no doubt she deserves it. 

Statues became big news this summer when a young 
woman in Charlottesville, Virginia was killed during a 
protest against a group containing white supremacists and 
KKK members, who were themselves demonstrating 
about the removal of a statue of Confederate general 
Robert E Lee. Recently, more than 30 US cities have 
removed monuments to the Confederacy, which fought 
the Civil War to defend slavery. But, surprisingly, many of 
these were put up in the 20th century, during the period 
when some southern states were resisting the civil rights 
movement. Baltimore, where four statues have been 
removed, was not even part of the Confederacy. 

Here in the UK, the age of imperialism has left us too 
with many statues that are now problematical. In Bristol, 
there’s the statue of Edward Colston (1636-1721), who is 
also commemorated in the names of the city’s streets and 
buildings. Colston founded schools and charities, but he 
made his money from slavery, and his statue has become a 
focus for angry protests. The charity that runs Colston 
Hall, Bristol’s big concert venue, announced this year that 
they would drop his name when it reopens in 2020. 

Then there is the Rhodes Must Fall campaign in 
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Michael Wood on... historical statues 


“Statues can be filled with 
meaning, and then emptied of it” 


Oxford, a protest against the statue of the imperialist Cecil 
Rhodes on the facade of Oriel College, Oxford. Rhodes 
conquered what is now Zimbabwe, and was responsible 
for thousands of African deaths and brutal land expro- 
priation. Last year in this magazine I argued for keeping 
the statue, with a plaque explaining Rhodes’s career, and 
with the additions of new statues of King Lobengula of the 
Ndebele and Nehanda, heroine of the resistance against 
Rhodes. Since then, Oriel decided the statue should 
remain, after “overwhelming support” in its consultations. 
But events in the US have changed my mind. The issue is 
that the statue is in a public place, looking out over the 
High Street at what at the moment is the world’s leading 
university. Better then to move it inside? But still explain. 

These ‘history wars’ over statues are really about 
something bigger: about different views of the past, and 
who controls it. In my home town of Manchester, the huge 
statue of Victoria in Piccadilly no longer carries any 
numinous ideological residue, but the recent bronze of 
Alan Turing in Sackville Park is now charged with 
emotional and cultural significance. 

Statues, then, can be filled with meaning, and then 
emptied of it, by time and by shifting contexts. Some are 
far enough away to sit easily with us: Alfred in Winchester, 
Boudica on the Embankment. In that memory garden of 
national myth, Parliament Square, we’ve got the Victorian 
statue of the ghastly Richard the Lionheart, and Cromwell, 
whose atrocities in Ireland are forgotten on the mainland. 
But what about other histories? A statue of suffragette 
Millicent Fawcett is planned. But how about the 
17th-century radicals Gerrard Winstanley, John Lilburne 
and Kathleen Chidley, arm in arm marching into our 
future? Or Mary Wollstonecraft? And what about Olaudah 
Equiano, that eloquent fighter against slavery? 

And as for £thelfleed in Gloucester? Well, I imagine 
her on a horse — she was surely a horsewoman all her life — 
eyes on the Danelaw horizon, a crucial figure in our story, 
in both war and peace: a woman in a world still full of 
male statues. 
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Your views on the magazine and the world of history 


the battle of Hastings”. 

What matters is: important in whose 
history? Or in what history? The past is 
one thing, but it is we historians who 
‘make’ history. How do we know or care 
about Marathon? Why should Mill have 
rated Marathon so? It is thanks ultimately 
to Herodotus, whose 2,500th birthday 
(give or take) some of us are celebrating 


The limitations of statues 


In response to RT Britnell’s letter on statues 
(October), the arguments in favour of these 
public monuments can be summarised as 
follows: 1) they convey valuable lessons 
on history; 2) they are reminders of the 
uncomfortable aspects of our past; 

3) they somehow symbolise who we are 


An individual may fill their homes with 
books and magazines about history (and I 
would celebrate that). They have much less 
choice about the public art they have to live 
with. Similarly, ifa person has a bookshelf full 
of magazines about the Nazis, or the Mongol 
empire or the crusades, it would be ridiculous 
to leap to conclusions about that person’s 
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and where we’ve come from, and 4) they 


are celebrations of specific aspects of a 


genius or subsequent philanthropy. 


person’s history, for example their military 


worldview or morality. If, however, they 
erected a statue outside their house of Adolf 
Hitler, Genghis Khan or the Knights Templar 


I would argue that statues do none of these 
things effectively. A statue cannot convey 
complexities, subtleties or multiple view- 
points. A statue is virtually useless as a history 
lesson and too simplistic as a moral lesson. 


it would not be unreasonable for neighbours 
to raise concern. 
RobertNathan, Plymouth 


@ We reward the Letter of the 


Many of those who oppose certain 


a lack of historical understanding, nor 


past, but quite the opposite. 


Polish pride 

A very dear friend bought your magazine 
and on reading the article Captured, 
Deported, Humiliated, Victorious (July) 
contacted me and said “It’s your father’s 
story!” On reading it, it was about my 
late father Julian Bester, born in Lvov 
(Polish Ukraine) on 15 March 1925. 

The words in the article brought tears 
to my eyes as I could hear my dad’s voice 
telling me how he survived being taken 
away, with his family, by the Russians 
and working in the Siberian forest 
chopping down trees. I never knew all 
the details of his life until we thankfully 
managed to persuade him to write it 
down. Through Hell to Freedom was 
published about his incredible efforts to 
survive. I could go on for much longer, 
but my dad wouldn’t like me to ‘brag’ 
about him. He was a kind, gentle and 
unassuming person and I miss him every 
day. Thank you for the article. 

Helen James (née Bester), via email 


Herodotus missed 

Others besides your excellent panel of 
commentators will have their favourite 
lamentable omittee(s) from your latest 


controversial statues are not doing so out of 


because they have somehow been incubated 
against any disturbing aspects of our shared 


Month writer with our ‘History 
Choice’ book of the month. 
This issue, it’s The Cold War: 
A World History by Odd Arne 
Westad. Read the review on 
page 69 


without hesitation Herodotus, the 
“father of history’, as Cicero dubbed him. 
But for him, where would BBC History 
Magazine — where indeed would all we 
historians — be? 

Two other relevant items — relevant to 
him but not only him — caught my 
attention in that same issue. The total 
solar eclipse allegedly predicted by 
Thales of Miletus (It was Written in the 
Stars) is first mentioned in the Histories 
of Herodotus of Halicarnassus. Second 
was the ‘lost’ battle of Sandwich of 
1217, which strikes your contribu- 
tor Sean McGlynn as “more 
important” than Trafalgar 
and the Armada (The Devil’s 
Monk). That reminded me 
of another, possibly even 
more controversial compara- 
tive judgment: JS Mill’s that 
the battle of Marathon in 
490 BC was “more important, 
even as an event in 
English history, than 


Should ‘father of 
history’ Herodotus 


mightily in this very year 2017. 
Professor Paul Cartledge, Cambridge 


Attlee admiration 

The actions taken by Clement Attlee 
against the Stalinist dictatorship (Attlee’s 
Secret War with Stalin, October) 
reinforce his right to be regarded as one 
of our greatest peacetime prime 
ministers. As a convinced socialist, he 
took measures to improve the position of 
the working class while he also defied the 
totalitarians, ensured that the UK would 
develop nuclear weapons, implemented 
the 1944 Education Act establishing the 
grammar school system, and refused to 
have anything to do with the nascent 
European project, on the grounds that it 
was designed to take power from elected 
representatives and therefore inimical to 
British democracy. Can anyone doubt 
that the modern, neo-Marxist Labour 
party would deny him membership? 
Colin Bullen, Kent 


Dane defeat 
With reference to the article The Lost 
Battles of Viking Britain (September), one 
of the most important ‘lost’ battles was 
not mentioned. This was the battle of 
Wodensfeld fought on 5 August 
AD 910 (sometimes referred to as 
the battle of Tettenhall). It was 
featured in Michael Wood’s TV 
programme on King Alfred and 
the Anglo Saxons. The Danes 
were defeated by the Anglo- 
Saxons under the leadership of 
A€thelred and Athelflzda. 
Thousands were killed, 
including two Danish kings, and 
this battle was a turning point in 
British history. For the last 
three years it has been 
re-enacted on the likely site, 
on the closest Saturday to 
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History Hot 100 (September). Mine is have made our the anniversary. 
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What you've been saying 
on Twitter and Facebook 


As Victoria and Abdul 
and The Limehouse 
Golem arrivein UK 
cinemas, what’s your 
favourite film about the 
Victorians and why? 


John Dakin The Charge of the Light 
Brigade - the Tony Richardson film 
(1968), not the Michael Curtiz one. 
Abrilliant satire, very much ofits 
time, of the 1850s army and that 
famous charge, with wonderful 
performances (John Gielgud, Mark 
Dignam, Trevor Howard, Harry 
Andrews, David Hemmings, and 
others) and animations. British films 
had bite in those days 


Denise Hansen The French 
Lieutenant’s Woman. Visually 
stunning and it inspired me to visit 
Lyme Regis 
It is still possible to follow a 
canal route that small craft 
could have taken to the south 
coast and onwards to Dunkirk 


Delia Martland Broken Blossoms, 
starring Lillian Gish 
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So, after 1,107 years, this forgotten 
battle is remembered locally in the 
village that still bears the (modern) 
name of Wednesfield (now a suburb of 
Wolverhampton). 

Keith Pugh, Wolverhampton 


Directions to Dunkirk 

Reader Sylvia Baguette asks how little 
ships could get from Chester to the 
south coast for the Dunkirk evacuation 
(Letters, September). Canals! Even today 
the journey is possible, via the Shrop- 
shire Union, Shropshire and Worcester- 
shire, Birmingham Navigations and 
Grand Union Canals and into the river 
Thames. It is a trip of around 230 miles 
and, with large numbers of participants 
helping to prepare and work the locks, 
could go relatively smoothly. The 
website canalplan.eu shows the 
complete route. 

Anna de Lange, Sheffield 


Remember, not celebrate 

Ihave to take issue with Hallgeir Dale 
(“Nota ‘great’ war”, Letters, October 
2017) who accuses we British of being 
infatuated with the First World War and 
wrongly refers to last year’s commemora- 
tion of the Somme and this year’s 


commemoration of Passchendaele as 
celebrations. We remember the slaughter 
—we do not celebrate it. 

And it will be a sad day for us if the day 
ever comes that we do not remember the 
sacrifice of those who died on all sides, in 
two of the most pointless battles of the 
bloodiest war of all time. 

It is only by remembering the horrors 
of those battles — and indeed as we do 
of all conflicts — at the 11th hour of the 
11th day of the 11th month every year, 
that we can hope to avoid repeating 
those horrors. 

For Hallgeir Dale to imply that we 
celebrate the loss of a generation of our 
young men is an insult to their memory 
and to us. 

Robert Readman, Bournemouth 
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Mark James Harrison Captain 
Boycott, with Stewart Granger 


Godfrey Russell Zulu, showing British 
resilience, grit and determination 
against overwhelming odds. The 
Victorians seemed to believe nothing 
was beyond them and the leaps 
forward in all fields, including science 
and arts, were enthusiastically 
embraced 


@Ombrett09059453 Mrs Brown, 
because it shows a different, more 
down-to-earth side of Queen Victoria, 
and also because I love Judi Dench 
and Billy Connolly 


Michelle Haynes Bram Stoker's 
Dracula - probably because it is just 
one of my favourite books, Victorian 
or otherwise... 


@laura_grandel13 If miniseries count, 
I'd say North and South. The cast, 
costumes, cinematography and 
soundtrack all do justice to Elizabeth 
Gaskell’s novel. 


Erin Ferguson From Hell, with Johnny 
Depp and Ian Holm - one of many 
things that inspired my love of history 
and made me appreciate the proper 
study of history and historicism 


@anglosaxonlogic It’s got to be Zulu, 
starring Michael Caine. Truly a 
spectacular film demonstrating the 
power and vulnerability of empire 


@JonathanEllis5 Moby Dick (1956) - 
a warning against losing your soul 
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Bolshevik troops prepare to 
storm the Winter Palace, the 
seat of Russia’s Provisional 
Government, Petrograd, 
October 1917. Within a few 
decades, one-third of the 
world’s population would live 
under regimes inspired by 
the October Revolution 


The panel 


On the centenary of the October Revolution, which vs 
Swept Vladimir Lenin's Bolsheviks to power in Russia, | 
four historians tackle our questions on what was one 


of the most explosive events of the 2Oth century Orlando Figes 
is the author of 

Complements the BBC’s Russian Revolution coverage EARaBS CRE Sie, ale 
tion (Bodley Head), 


which was republished 
in a centenary edition 
earlier this year 
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is professor of history 
at the University of 
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author of Russia in 
Revolution: An Empire 
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(OUP, 2017) 


Sheila 
Fitzpatrick 

is a professor of 
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University of Sydney. 

Her books include 

The Russian Revolu- 

tion, anew edition 

of which is being 
published byOUP > 
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The revolutionary unrest that swept 
Russia in 1917 was the culmination of 
decades of mass disaffection at the 
rule of Tsar Nicholas Il, the weak leader 
of an autocratic regime, who treated 
the poverty of Russia’s people with 
indifference. 

It was in 1905 that this disaffection 
first manifested itself on a large scale, 
via a wave of strikes and protests which 
were brutally suppressed by the tsar’s 
troops. Nicholas now approved a series 
of reforms that were too feeble to 
satisfy many people’s thirst for change. 

In February 1917, with Russian troops 
suffering terribly in the First World War, 
revolution erupted again. As protestors 
teemed onto the streets, Nicholas II felt 
compelled to abdicate, and was 
replaced by a Provisional Government. 

The new administration was under- 
mined by its refusal to withdraw Russia 
from the war. Just eight months later, 
it was swept from power by the Bolshe- 
viks, a faction of revolutionary social- 
ists led by Vladimir Lenin, in the 
so-called October Revolution. 

By 1922, after a bloody civil war, 
Lenin was the leader of a huge new 
polity, the Soviet Union. From its 
decisive contribution to the Second 
World War (during Josef Stalin’s brutal 
period of rule) to the stand-off with the 
west in the Cold War, the USSR would 
have a massive impact on world affairs 
until its implosion in 1991. 


To what extent was the first Russian 
revolution of 1917 brought about by the 
personal shortcomings of Nicholas II? 
Orlando Figes: If any individual can be 
made responsible for the collapse of the 
monarchy in February 1917, it is Nicholas. 

He was not up to the job of ruling Russia 
—and he knew it. He might have made a good 
constitutional king in a place like England but 
the Tsar of All the Russias was not a task for a 
person of his limited intellect, nervous 
temperament and lack of political 
imagination. He did not know how to make 
the tsarist system fit for the challenges of the 
modern world. 

His ideology prevented him from 
compromising with the democratic forces of 
society: even in the 1905 revolution, when he 
made belated political concessions to save his 
throne, he would not concede to the demands 
for a constitution. Reactionary forces in the 
court, the landed gentry and the church 
blocked the reformist programme of his best 
prime ministers, Sergei Witte and Petr 
Stolypin. He lacked the will to rid the court of 
the mystic Grigori Rasputin, whose alleged 
influence and treasonable behaviour in the 
war proved very damaging to the monarchy 
once rumours of these spread. Above all, it 


Nicholas II reviews troops with his son, 
Tsarevich Alexei, in 1915. The tsar proved 
a wretched leader of Russia’s armed forces 
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was Nicholas who took Russia into the First 
World War, which made a revolution very 
likely, if not unavoidable, particularly after his 
decision to take over personal command of 
the armed forces in 1915. 


Catherine Merridale: The origins of the 
revolution lay well before the time of 
Nicholas I. The pressure for political and 
social reform had been building since the 
early 19th century. But a more enlightened 
and agile leader might have guided Russia 
more safely into the 20th century. Nicholas IT 
was unusually stubborn, ignoring advice and 
deluding himself about his people’s love and 
sacred duty to their tsar. His behaviour in the 
final hours of his reign was decisive. At every 
stage — until he had no option but to abdicate 
—he avoided facing facts, responding to 
legitimate popular anger with clumsy panic. 


Why did the Provisional Government 
that succeeded the tsarist regime fail so 
utterly to keep hold of power? 


Steve Smith: The Provisional Government, 
comprising members of the parliamentary 
opposition from privileged backgrounds, 
threw their support behind the February 
Revolution in the belief that this alone could 
guarantee victory in the First World War. 
From the first, their power was constrained by 
the fact that workers and soldiers looked to 
the Petrograd Soviet [one of a network of 
workers’ councils dotted across Russia] as the 
real authority, as representing the interests of 
the people. 

The new government instituted civil and 
political rights (women got the vote), but it 
baulked at carrying out social and economic 
reform, especially in a time of war. Its failure 
to tackle the land question and its inability to 
get to grips with an imploding economy were 
doubtless factors that undermined its 
authority, but the crucial cause of its failure 
was its determination to continue a futile war. 


Sheila Fitzpatrick: It’s never a good move to 
call yourselves ‘Provisional’ if you want to 
stay around. From abroad, the Provisional 
Government looked as if it ‘had power’, but 
on the ground this was never really true, as it 
was the Petrograd Soviet that had authority 
with workers and soldiers. The Provisional 
Government’s commitment to keeping Russia 
in the war was a major liability at home. 


Considering its relatively small size, 
what wasit that enabled the Bolshevik 
Party to seize control in 1917? 

CM: The Bolsheviks’ political programme 
was clear and radical. Though few understood 
the finer details of it, everyone knew that this 
was the party that talked the toughest line. 
Lenin’s consistent opposition to the war 
brought him new followers from the summer 
of 1917, and by autumn his party’s call to 
transfer power to the soviets was hugely 
popular. Lenin’s ideological arguments made 
the seizure of power appear legitimate in his 
followers’ own eyes; the Bolsheviks believed 
they had a duty to take action where other 
socialist groups remained hesitant. 


SS: In spring 1917, the Petrograd Soviet was 
dominated by moderate socialists — the 
Mensheviks and Socialist Revolutionaries 
—who, unlike the Provisional Government, 
recognised the devastating effects that the war 
was having on ordinary people. They were 
committed to seeking a democratic peace 
rather than to continuing the war, but they 
made the fateful decision to join a coalition 
government that proceeded to launch a 
full-scale military offensive in June. 

It was at this point, as mass sentiment 
radicalised, that the Bolsheviks picked up 
popular support. By denouncing the war as 
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an imperialist war, by condemning the 
Provisional Government as one of ‘capitalists 
and landlords’, by calling for power to pass to 
the soviets, they gave political direction to the 
anger of workers, soldiers and, less decisively, 
of peasants. 


How important was Lenin to the 
Bolsheviks’ ability to seize and 
maintain their grip on power? 

OF: Absolutely vital. No Lenin, no October. 
It was Lenin’s intervention on the night of 

24 October — when he came out of hiding and 
made his way incognito to the Bolshevik HQ 
at the Smolny Institute in Petrograd — that 
tipped the balance of the revolutionary forces 
in the capital from one of defence to offence. 
Even Trotsky was arguing for defence on the 
evening of the 24th. 

But Lenin wanted power seized before the 
Second Soviet Congress convened the next 
day — when Soviet power was proclaimed by a 
unanimous vote of all the delegates. By 
seizing power first, Lenin provoked the 
Socialist Revolutionary and Menshevik 
leaders into walking out of the congress, 
leaving the Bolsheviks in command of the 
Soviet executive. 

Lenin’s coup was as much against the 
Socialist Revolutionaries and Mensheviks as 
it was against the Provisional Government. 
He did not want to share power with the other 
socialists. He ruled through Sovnarkom (the 
Bolshevik-dominated government of 
commissars) rather than the Soviet. He 
established the Cheka (the political police) 
and arrested rival socialists. When the 
Bolsheviks did not win the November 
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elections to the Constituent Assembly, he 
closed down the parliament. 

SF: Lenin was crucial. He was the one 
pushing the intransigent position; without 
him, there would have been no October. 
Then, from October on, he was the one who 
turned out to have a real interest in setting up 
a government and making it work. This 
aspect of Lenin is generally not given 
sufficient emphasis. 


How far was the Bolshevik regime 
truly Marxist or communist? 

SF: The Mensheviks — the Bolsheviks’ 
Marxist competitors — made much of 
deviations from Marxist orthodoxy in 
Bolshevik practice, notably in ‘prematurely’ 
seizing power and in their concept of the 
party as vanguard, but that seems to me to 
be dogmatic hair-splitting. The Bolshevik 
leaders had truly internalised Marx’s 
emphasis on class war, as well as his 


Protestors flee gunfire 
from Provisional Govern- 
ment troops in Petrograd, 
4 July 1917. Three months 

, later, a Bolshevik coup led 

by Lenin would unseat the 

beleaguered government 
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Vladimir Lenin depicted in a poster. Unlike 
his fellow socialist leaders, he wasn’t 
prepared to wait for power, and seized it as 
soon as the opportunity presented itself 


understanding of historical progression 
(socialism to replace capitalism through 
proletarian revolution). They (and I mean 
Stalin as well as Lenin) thought like Marxists 
on the key importance of the economic base 
and the means of production. 


SS: This is a question whose answer depends 
entirely on how you define ‘communist’. In 
the course of the civil war, the Bolsheviks 
came to believe that the implosion of the 
capitalist economy, combined with the 
destruction of the wealthy and privileged 
classes, were proof that they were creating 
communism (even though they dubbed this 
‘war communism’). Whether Marx and 
Engels would have recognised this highly 
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centralised system of state control as 
‘communist’, coming as it did out of the utter 
devastation of war, is moot. 

Crucial to Marx’s conception of socialist 
revolution was that it should be the ‘self- 
emancipation’ of the working class. Russia in 
1917 had witnessed spectacular levels of 
working-class militancy and organisation, but 
little of this survived once the Bolsheviks were 
engaged in a life-and-death struggle to 
maintain their regime. The one-party, 
authoritarian regime they created allowed 
them to win the civil war (and probably saved 
Russia from utter disintegration) but it was 
far from what the founders of Marxism had 
supposed communism would look like. 


CM: The Bolsheviks were Marxists to the 
extent that Lenin believed in a forthcoming 
world proletarian revolution. He never 
expected Russia to be isolated after 1917, nor 
did he foresee that his government would 
preside indefinitely over a land of peasants. 

Many German Marxists criticised him 
from the first, expressing particular 
reservations about his so-called “dictatorship 
of the proletariat’, but it was only later, when 
Stalin began to emphasise the idea of 
socialism in one country, that the final link to 
classic Marxism was broken. 


Was the October Revolution always 
likely to result in a totalitarian regime? 
CM!: It could as easily have resulted in chaos. 
The Russian empire was in deepest crisis by 
1917 and the odds were high that it would 
break up (as did the Ottoman and Austro- 
Hungarian empires). A civil war was 
unavoidable. It was never likely that the 
outcome would be a liberal, consensual 
democracy. 


SF: I don’t believe in inevitability in history: 
there is always a range of possible outcomes. 
As for ‘totalitarian’, the Soviet regime may 
have aspired to ‘totalitarian’ control over its 
population, but never achieved anything like 
it, so I don’t find the term very useful. If the 
question is whether the revolution was likely 
to produce multiple episodes of state violence 
over an extended period, I'd say that was 
always possible or perhaps even probable. 

When revolutionaries take power, they 
don’t know how to govern, and indeed it is 
very difficult to govern in circumstances of 
upheaval. You issue instructions and nobody 
obeys them, so then you start shooting 
people, and it becomes a habit — that is, force 
becomes the default position. 


OF: It depends what you understand by a 
‘totalitarian regime’. Certainly, the October 
coup was bound to lead to rule by terror, civil 


Female Red Army eases aE in 1919,  duiviia Russia’s civil war. The Bolsheviks’ 
life-and-death struggle to survive distanced them from Marxist ideals, argues Steve Smith 


war and dictatorship, as the Bolshevik leaders 
Lev Kamenev and Grigory Zinoviev 
themselves argued immediately after October. 
But if, by ‘totalitarian’, you mean the Stalinist 
regime — the total crushing of all free spaces 
in society and individual life — that was surely 
not the only possible result of the Bolshevik 
dictatorship. There were economic and 
cultural freedoms in the 1920s that might 
have made for a more pluralist society, if they 
had been allowed to develop. 


Were the excesses of Stalinism an 
aberration or a natural continuation 
of the revolution? 

OF: That’s an old exam question. They were 
surely both. The rule by terror, the command 
system and violence of the state, the constant 
hunt for ‘enemies of the people’, the stirring 
up of mass hatreds — these were all a part of 
the revolution from the start. By that, I mean 
from February, not just October, though the 
Bolsheviks, for sure, intensified these violent 
impulses and gave them form. But the 
‘excesses’ of Stalin’s rule — particularly the 
forcible collectivisation begun in 1929 — went 
beyond what Lenin would have supported. 
Lenin’s view of collectivisation was that it had 
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to be voluntary and supported by the state 
through fiscal measures, co-operatives, 
agronomic aid, etc. Stalin’s policies were 
coercive, murderous, creating famine and 
driving millions of peasants into the Gulag. 


CM: All revolutions end up devouring 

their citizens. Most are born in times of 
profound crisis. In the absence of deep-rooted 
sources of legitimacy, many rely on promises 
about the good times that are soon to come. 
When the promised utopia fails to appear, 
beleaguered politicians rely on claims that 
there is treachery afoot, quite often in the 
form of wrong ideas or covert opposition 
inside the leadership itself. 

Lenin’s regime was as eager to get rid of real 
and supposed enemies as Stalin’s, but there 
were crucial differences. The slaughter under 
Stalin was on a much greater scale, the crisis 
that gave rise to it was at least partially 
imaginary, and Stalin himself took a personal 
interest in the killing. 


Was the October Revolution the most 
important event of the 20th century? 
SS: In the wake of the fall of the Soviet Union, 
this claim seems more debatable, although it 
is still entirely defensible. As the Marxist 
historian Eric Hobsbawm argued: “Very few 
people would deny that an epoch in world 
history ended with the collapse of the Soviet 
bloc and the Soviet Union.” 

The contrarian in me wants to counter this, 
since it’s a somewhat Eurocentric view. I 
would at least suggest that the record of the 
Chinese communists in promoting their 
country to the rank of a leading economic and 
political world power was more impressive 
than that of the regime on which it broadly 
modelled itself. And as the 21st century 
advances, I would wager that the Chinese 
revolution will come to seem the great 
revolution of the 20th century, deeper in its 
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mobilisation of society, more ambitious in its 
projects, more far-reaching in its 
achievements, and probably more enduring 
than its Soviet counterpart. Certainly, more 
people lived — and still do today — under 
communist states in east Asia than ever did in 
postwar Europe. 


SF: Eric Hobsbawm (in his book Age of 
Extremes) thought so, and I suppose most 
people up to the end of the 1980s would have 
agreed. Now, because of the collapse of the 
Soviet Union in 1991, the revolution seems to 
have lost status, meaning that, currently, 
scholars and commentators are less inclined 
to rate its importance highly. But perspectives 
on importance of events change over time, 
and this one may change again. 


OF: I think so, yes. It inspired regimes that 
ruled one-third of the world’s population 
within a generation of October 1917. It led to 
the rise of fascism, Nazism, as counter- 
revolutions against it, leading to the outbreak 
of the Second World War. It was the cause of 
the Cold War. More people died as a result of 
the ‘excesses’ of communist regimes than 
from all the other tragedies of the 20th 
century together. 


When, in your opinion, did the Russian 
Revolution end? 

SS: In bringing about what he called the 
“Great Break’, Stalin believed he was 
advancing the cause of socialism and, 
horrendous though that was in all kinds of 
ways, it did mark a new phase of revolution. 
It also seeded revolutions outside the Soviet 
Union — notably in China and Vietnam. 
However, by the late 1930s the October 
Revolution was running out of steam. And 
despite the staggering contribution made by 
the Soviet Union to the defeat of Nazism, the 
regime by the late 1930s had stabilised into a 
new socioeconomic order capped by a 
repressive state. 


OF: My own view, which I argued in my book 
Revolutionary Russia, 1891-1991, is that we 
cannot really date the ending of the revolution 
until the collapse of the communist regime in 
1991. Some historians would end it in 1921 
(with the Bolshevik victory in the civil war), 
or 1924 (with the death of Lenin), or 1928 
(with Stalin’s rise to power), or 1941 (the Nazi 
invasion of the USSR). But none of these dates 
saw the end of the revolutionary impulses or 
world ambitions of the Soviet regime. 

The Soviet take-over of eastern Europe 
after 1945 was rooted in those revolutionary 
tendencies. Gorbachev was radical with his 
perestroika because he was a Leninist, a 
revolutionary. 
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Soviet president Mikhail Gorbachev 
(left) with Boris Yeltsin in August 1991. 
“Gorbachev was a Leninist, a revolution- 
ary,” says Orlando Figes 


Howshould we view therevolution 
now onits centenary? 

CMI: It is too soon to say how we should view 
the revolution now. Its consequences in 
Russia itself have yet to be faced honestly, 
through wide public debate. Here in Britain, 
we tend to see it as a great romance, a story 
about Reds and Whites, Romanovs and 
commissars. But real lives were swept along 
on tides that no one could control, often with 
heartbreaking results, while precious years 
were lost on promises that even peacetime 
governments could never keep. 

There were few real winners in the longer 
term. The deeper questions that the revolution 
raised — how to make life better, how to share 
national wealth, how to find a just alternative 
to capitalism — remain to be answered. All we 
know is that the Soviet path was a dead end. 


SS: No one looking at the Russian Revolution 
today is likely to overlook the negative legacy 
of the October Revolution, but I would argue 
that it’s hard for us to appreciate that the 
revolution also had some positive legacies — 
though these are aspects of the October 
Revolution that the Bolsheviks would have 
considered secondary to their aim of 
overthrowing capitalism. I have in mind the 
legal, economic and social measures taken to 
emancipate women; the commitment to 
anti-racism and to nation-building among 
the non-Russian peoples of the Soviet Union; 


to anti-imperialism and anti-colonialism; and 
a commitment to improve the socioeconomic 
and educational level of ordinary people 
through a form of welfare state. 

All these things were deeply compromised 
but never repudiated by Stalinism. And these 
initiatives and commitments stand up well 
against the record of western powers of the 
time and, in many respects, foreshadow 
developments that did not come about in the 
west until the 1960s. England and Wales still 
do not have ‘no fault’ divorce [which requires 
evidence of wrongdoing from neither party]. 


SF: We can view it how we like, but what I 
find interesting is how the Russians under 
Putin’s post-Soviet regime view it — they are 
apparently so conflicted on what they think 
of it that they decided to avoid all public 
celebration of the event and not even issue 
guidelines on its interpretation. Putin likes 
Stalin because he was a nation-builder, victor 
in the Second World War, leader of a postwar 
superpower, etc. But this doesn’t necessarily 
translate into approval of Lenin, who, despite 
nation-building aspects, was also a nation- 
destroyer, not to mention an internationalist 
(as all the Bolsheviks were, until it became 
clear that there wasn’t going to be an 
international revolution and Russia would 
have to go it alone). For Putin the Russian 
nationalist, that isn’t an attractive package. 
But he hasn’t so far removed Lenin from the 
Mausoleum, though that has been suggested. 


OF: We, or the Russians? We should view it as 
a warning — we live in revolutionary times: 
“fake news’, mistrust of authorities, anger, 
hatred, fear of foreigners and ‘enemies’ are all 
fuelling populist politics and demagoguery. 
These are all the currencies of the 
revolutionary politics of 1917. 

As for the Russians, I don’t think there will 
be much state attention to the centenary. It is 
not a past the Putin regime can use. It is too 
divisive. Too subversive. Revolution is the last 
thing Putin wants Russians to think about. 
But in time the Russians will need to come to 
terms with the revolution’s violent legacies — if 
they want to overcome them and their own 
acceptance of dictatorship. 

Interviews by Rob Attar 
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estminster, February 
1483. Richard, Duke of 
Gloucester was a man 
who seemed to have 
the world at his feet. 
Now aged 30, he had 
managed to transform 

his position as a younger brother of the 

king with few prospects to become the most 

powerful nobleman in the realm. 

Thanks to his loyalty to his elder brother, 
King Edward IV, whom Richard had fought 
for valiantly at Barnet and Tewkesbury — deci- 
sive battles in the Wars of the Roses — Richard 
had been richly rewarded with vast estates, 
allowing him to establish himself as “Lord of 
the North’. Only the summer before, in 
August 1482, Richard had demonstrated his 
military credentials, leading an army into 
Scotland, not only winning back Berwick- 
upon-Tweed from the Scots, but marching 
50 miles to the centre of Edinburgh. 

Edward IV had been delighted at his 
brother’s success. During the parliament held 
that February, Richard was rewarded with a 
remarkable prize: the creation of his very own 
‘palatinate’, an independent duchy straddling 
the western borders of England and Scotland. 
The summit of his ambition seemed to have 
been reached. 

Richard had achieved all this through 
loyalty: loyalty to the king, and loyalty to the 
king’s heirs. He swore several oaths of 
allegiance to uphold the rights of the Yorkist 
monarch and his eldest son, Prince Edward. 

But then, on 9 April, everything changed. 
At the age of just 40, Edward IV died, a turn of 
events that delivered a huge shock to the 
kingdom, and struck a shattering blow to its 
stability. What happened next would spark 
one of the greatest crises that the English 
monarchy has ever witnessed. Within 80 days, 
Richard had cast aside his loyalties to the 
Yorkist dynasty, deposing his young nephew, 
Edward V, and acceding to the throne. 

How did this come about? Had Richard 
planned all along to seize the throne, or was 
he forced into taking a drastic course of action 
that even he would have recoiled from just 
months earlier? To answer these questions, we 
need to return to the momentous events of 
1483, beginning with Edward IV’s death... 


April 1483 

The Woodvilles freeze Richard out 

The king’s demise was entirely unforeseen 
but he did have enough time to make final 
revisions to his last will and testament. One 
chronicler observed that, “on his death 

bed” the king “added some codicils” to his 
will—a statement that’s been confirmed bya 
recently uncovered petition from the Dean 
and Canons of Windsor. According to several 


contemporary sources, one of Edward’s final 
requests was for his brother Richard to be 
appointed the king’s protector. 

However Edward IV’s wife, Queen 
Elizabeth, and her Woodville family were 
determined to remain in control of the young 
king Edward. At a council meeting, they 
pressed for the king’s coronation to take 
place as soon as possible, on 4 May, and 
vetoed the proposition that Richard be 
appointed protector. 

There was, however, one dissenting voice 
on the council: Edward IV’s former chamber- 
lain, William, Lord Hastings. Hastings not 
only forced the council to agree that the 
young king journey from his home at Ludlow 
to the capital with no more than 2,000 men, 
he also sent secret messages to Richard, 
informing him of the Woodville plans to 
quash his appointment as the king’s protector. 

Richard risked being frozen out of power. 
He needed to act to secure the protectorate for 
himself. Fortunately for him, he could 
command the support of the nobility. 

The Woodvilles had earned themselves 
some formidable enemies in the English 
court. Among those to resent their rapid rise 
to power from relatively lowborn obscurity 
was Henry, Duke of Buckingham, who had 
been forced to take one of the queen’s sisters 
as his wife, while his own powers had been 
diminished. At some point in late April 1483, 
Richard and Buckingham made contact. We 
do not know what was agreed between the 
two men, but it is clear that Richard needed to 
secure the protectorate before the Woodvilles 
got hold of the king in the capital. That meant 
gaining possession of Edward — something 
that Richard must have considered was within 
his rights as the king’s paternal uncle. In his 
own mind, he was merely fulfilling the spirit 
of his brother’s final will. 


30 April 

Edward V gives his 

uncle a nasty shock 

As the young king prepared to journey 
towards the capital, Richard and Buckingham 
wrote to him, requesting that they meet on 
the road to London, so that they might enter 
the city together. Edward was accompanied 
by his uncle, the queen’s brother, Anthony, 
Earl Rivers. What took place next is well 
known. Rivers was sent to enjoy dinner with 
Richard and Buckingham, only to be arrested 
the following morning. With the king now 
isolated, Richard came face to face with 
Edward V at Stony Stratford, pledging his 
loyalty to the king. 

Perhaps the duke assumed that Edward 
would be grateful. Yet the young king stunned 
Richard by requesting that Rivers be released 
and objecting to Richard’s treatment of his 


father’s household men. Witnessing the 
stubbornness of the teenage king must have 
come as a wake-up call to Richard. He had not 
seen his nephew for years; he was no longer an 
innocent child, but a young adult with a 

mind of his own. 

Richard had underestimated the king, and 
must have now have realised that his sudden 
actions had polarised the court. When the 
news broke in the capital that Richard had 
arrested Rivers and seized the king, Queen 
Elizabeth fled into sanctuary at Westminster. 
Crucially, she took with her Edward’s brother, 
Richard, Duke of York, and his sisters, thereby 
creating a rival powerbase. Armed men 
marched through the streets. There could be 
no turning back. 

Richard and the king arrived in London on 
4 May. Six days later, Richard secured what he 
had craved all along: the protectorate. Yet the 
king’s council refused his demands to have 
Rivers and other Woodville associates 
indicted for treason. It was another blow for 
Richard, who realised that if he was unable to 
silence his Woodville critics, once Edward V 
was crowned, he might lose his position as 
protector. Worse still, there was every chance 
that Anthony, Earl Rivers, the queen, and 
even the young King Edward would seek their 
revenge. And, with the new coronation date 
set for 22 June, and parliament meeting on 
25 June, time was running out. In his desire 
to ensure he obtained the protectorate, 
something he believed was his right, Richard 
had potentially engineered his own downfall. 

He could not allow this to happen. So, 
instead, he drew up a plan for him to remain 
in post as protector. The chancellor, bishop 
John Russell, began to draft a sermon, seeking 
parliament’s consent that “till ripeness of 
years and personal rule be... concurrent 
together” in the young king, Richard’s “power 
and authority” should be “assented and 
established by the authority” of parliament. 

It would be through the consent of parlia- 
ment, Richard judged, that his own authority 
might be strengthened further, granting him 
increased powers over the “tutelage and 
oversight” of the king. Yet it was far from 


In his desire to obtain 
the protectorate, 
something he believed 
was his right, Richard 
had potentially 
engineered his 

own downfall 
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Edward V stunned 
Richard by objecting 
to his treatment of his 
father’s household 
men. The once 
innocent child now 
had a mind of his own 


Edward V in a painting dated to the turn of the 17th century. Within days of Edward IV’s demise, Richard, Duke of Gloucester 
and the powerful Woodville family were engaged in a desperate race to gain control of the dead king’s son and heir 
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certain whether the royal council would back 
Richard’s plans for his own survival. 


10 June 

An army is summoned to London 
Richard had not yet resolved what to do with 
Queen Elizabeth in sanctuary. He attempted 
to coax her out in late May, pledging to 
promise her safety, but she refused. Richard 
tried to persuade the council to have Edward 
V’s brother, Richard, removed from sanctuary 
in preparation for the coronation, yet with 
little success. On 9 June, a meeting of the 
council lasted from 10 o’clock in the morning 
until 2 o’clock in the afternoon, “but there 
was not that spake with the queen”. 

Whatever was discussed in the council 
meeting, it seems to have prompted Richard 
into direct action. On 10 June, he decided to 
launch a second attack against the queen and 
the Woodvilles. Sending letters to his 
northern supporters, requesting armed men 
on horseback to journey to the capital, he 
accused “the queen, her blood, adherents and 
affinity” of intending to murder him and 
Buckingham, “by their subtle and damnable 
ways forecasted the same”. 

Richard planned for this northern army to 
be gathered to march southwards by 21 June 
—not in time to prevent Edward V’s corona- 
tion, but ahead of the opening of parliament 
on 25 June. It seems Richard was not planning 
to take the throne at this point, merely to 
prevent any Woodville opposition to his plans 
to secure a strengthened and more permanent 
protectorate for himself. 

No doubt Richard decided to attack the 
queen before his plans for gaining parliamen- 
tary approval for his protectorate were 
revealed. But he miscalculated. He had sent 
the letters to his northern followers, commit- 
ting himself to the plan, without securing the 
support of other members of the nobility, 
among them William, Lord Hastings. Perhaps 
Richard assumed that Hastings, having 
supported his claim to the protectorate, 
would once more take his side against the 
queen. If so, he was mistaken. 


13 June 

Richard kills before he is killed 

Instead of throwing his weight behind 
Richard’s plan, Hastings moved against him. 
The former lord chancellor’s loyalties lay with 
the Yorkist dynasty itself, and he wished for 
Edward V to obtain his majority immediately. 
It seems that Hastings may have reached out 
to men close to the queen. Richard learnt that 
they had “foregathered in each other’s 
houses”. Other evidence points to Hastings 
even approaching his former enemy Thomas, 
Marquess of Dorset, the queen’s son by her 
first marriage, who had fled into exile. 


Henry, Duke of Buckingham, shown in a 
1742 engraving, engineered Richard’s rise 
to power, before betraying him 


Richard had no choice but to remove 
Hastings as soon as possible, before the news 
of the contents of the letters he’d sent to York 
and the north was made public. On Friday 
13 June, Richard summoned the council to 
meet in the Tower of London. Here he 
accused Hastings of betrayal, and had him 
dragged out onto Tower Green where he was 
immediately beheaded. Hastings, like Rivers 
before him, had not suspected a thing. 

Hastings’ execution appears to have been a 
turning point in the drama — a catalyst for 
Richard to consider his own position. His 
enemies were plotting his downfall. 

Edward V’s coronation was just a few days 
away. Several Woodville accomplices were 
still at large. Anthony, Earl Rivers was still alive 
(though imprisoned). Could Richard really be 
certain that his foes weren’t about to strike? 


16 June 

The young princes vanish from view 
The discovery of the Hastings conspiracy 
made it even more pressing that Richard 
should seize the king’s brother, Richard, Duke 
of York, before the coronation. On Monday 

16 June, armed men with clubs arrived 
outside the Westminster sanctuary. Thomas 
Bouchier, the elderly archbishop of 
Canterbury, had been persuaded to request 
that the queen relinquish her son. Surely 
Bouchier, even if he was acting on the king’s 
orders, cannot have suspected that the young 
boy would come to any harm. The queen 
reluctantly agreed. Richard met his nephew at 
Westminster Hall, accompanied by many 
lords, “with many loving words”. 

With both the king and his brother now 
safely in Richard’s hands, the following day 
the scheduled parliament was postponed 
until 9 November. It was only now that 
people’s suspicions began to be raised. “After 
this,” one London chronicler wrote, “then 


was privy talking in London that the lord 
protector should be king.” 

By now, people had heard rumours of the 
northern army advancing upon the capital. 
Yet even on 21 June, a Simon Stallworth was 
able to write how he had heard “it is thought 
there shall be 20,000 of my lord protector and 
my lord of Buckingham’s men in London this 
week, to what intent I know not but to keep 
the peace”. It seems that men like Stallworth 
were still willing to give Richard the benefit of 
the doubt. 

As late as 18 June, Edward V continued to 
sign warrants. Yet the business of government 
was beginning to wind down. The final date 
for any government business to be transacted 
under the name of Edward V was on the same 
date as Stallworth’s letter: 21 June. 


22 June 

Edward IV is declared illegitimate 
Richard had now decided to claim the throne 
for himself, and to depose his nephew. But 
aside from the dual incentives of self-interest 
and self-preservation, he had still to articulate 
a good reason why he should do. On Sunday 
22 June, crowds gathered outside St Paul’s to 
hear a sermon preached by the theologian 
Ralph Shaa. Richard and Buckingham were in 
the audience, listening as Shaa announced to 
gasps that Edward IV “was not born of 
Richard, Duke of York, but from a certain 
other, who secretly knew his mother”. 

Edward V and his brother Richard should 
be disinherited, Shaa argued, for their father 
himself was illegitimate. Yet the crowds failed 
to respond to Shaa’s rallying calls to acclaim 
“King Richard”. Instead they stood silent, 
“turned into stones, for wonder of this shame- 
ful sermon”, 

The content of Shaa’s sermon came as a 
complete surprise — not least to Richard’s 
mother, Cecily Neville, who seems to have 
been unaware that she was about to be 
accused of adultery by her own son. Cecily 
was furious, complaining openly “of the great 
injury done to her by her son Richard”. 

Richard realised that he would need a 
change of plan. Once more, Henry, Duke of 
Buckingham seems to have been a dominat- 
ing force. One contemporary chronicle noted 
that Richard was acting “with the instigation, 
advice and aid” of Buckingham. If Shaa had 
misread the public mood, Buckingham was 
determined to resolve the situation. 

Two days later, on Tuesday 24 June, the 
duke came to the Guildhall, where in an 
oration lasting more than half an hour, he set 
out Richard’s claim to the crown “so well and 
eloquently uttered and with so angelica 
countenance” (according to The Great 
Chronicle of London) that men who heard the 
speech “marvelled”. This time, Buckingham 
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argued that it was Edward V himself who was 
illegitimate, since his father, Edward IV, had 
in fact been legally contracted to marry 
another woman at the time of his marriage to 
Elizabeth Woodville, thereby invalidating the 
marriage and its children. 

Dominic Mancini, an Italian visitor to 
England, reported that Buckingham argued 
that Edward had been contracted to “another 
lady by proxy” by the Earl of Warwick, “on 
the continent”. This probably refers to Bona 
of Savoy, the sister-in-law of the French king 
Louis XI, who had opened negotiations for 
her marriage to Edward in 1463 and 1464. 

By claiming Edward IV’s marriage was 
invalid, Buckingham had managed to find 
an entirely new means by which to claim the 
crown for Richard. 


25 June 

The nobility submit to 

their king in waiting 

After listening to Buckingham’s speech at the 
Guildhall, it seems that some of the nobility 
decided they had no choice but to accept 
Richard as their king. On 25 June, a 
delegation of lords and bishops gathered 

to present Richard with a petition, urging 
him to take the crown. He acceded to the 
throne the following day. 

Once again, the justification for Richard’s 
claim to the throne had changed. Now the 
petition claimed that Edward had pre-con- 
tracted a marriage not with a foreign bride, 
but with Lady Eleanor Butler. 

The chronicler Philippe de Commynes 
later claimed that Edward’s pre-contract with 
Lady Eleanor, arranged so that he might sleep 
with her, had been revealed to Richard by 
Robert Stillington, the bishop of Bath and 
Wells, who claimed that he had performed 
the pre-contract ceremony. If true, Richard 
would indeed have had a case for claiming 
that Edward V was illegitimate in canon 
law. For all that, Stillington was only furnish- 
ing Richard with additional evidence to back 
a claim he needed to construct to justify 
his accession. 


The sermon came as 
a complete surprise 
to Richard’s mother, 
Cecily Neville, who 
was unaware that 
she was about to be 
accused of adultery 
by her own son 
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Paul Delaroche’s famous painting from 1830 shows Edward V and his brother, Richard, 
in the Tower of London. Was the future Richard III content to serve his nephew as lord 
protector until events spiralled out of control and forced his hand? 


The aftermath 
Richard’s enemies 
suspect the worse 
What’s notable about Richard IIIs seizure of 
power is that so few of his contemporaries 
seem to have discussed in any great detail why 
exactly Edward V’s deposition should have 
taken place. Did people believe the ‘pre-con- 
tract’ theories? Certainly, government 
warrants and letters commonly referred to 
Edward V as “Edward the Bastard”. Perhaps a 
child king was considered too dangerous for 
the stability of the Yorkist polity. 

Whatever the reason, no one was able 
to mount an effective resistance to Richard as 
he closed in on power. It was only after an 
ill-fated attempt to free Edward V and his 
brother from the Tower months later — amid 
swirling rumours that the two princes had 
disappeared — that rebellion was raised 
against the new king. Only then did men 
decide to take action against Richard, 
who was now accused, Herod-like, of 
being a child-killer, an anathema even in 
medieval society. The rebellion failed, and 
Richard’s former ally the Duke of 
Buckingham paid for his support for the 
uprising with his life. 

Looking back 500 years later — knowing 
how this story ended — it’s tempting to trace 
a clear path leading Richard, Duke of 


Gloucester to the throne as Richard IH. But 
for Richard, in the midst of the chaos and 
uncertainty of 1483, that path simply didn’t 
exist. He became king more by accident than 
design. He made too many errors of judg- 
ment, and got his timing wrong on too many 
occasions, for him to have planned his 
accession from the start. 

I believe that it was fear and the desire 
for self-preservation — rather than ambition 
— that propelled Richard to the realisation 
that he must become king. Cornered by the 
consequences of his own decisions, his 
options narrowed ever more until he felt he 
had no choice. The throne had to be his. 
Chris Skidmore is a historian and politician, 
who is currently minister for the Constitution. 
He is the author of several books on late medieval 
and Tudor England 


Richard lll: Brother, Protector, 
King by Chris Skidmore was published by 
Weidenfeld and Nicolson in September 


ON THE PODCAST 


Chris Skidmore discusses Richard III’s 
rise to the throne on our weekly podcast 
> historyextra.com/podcasts 
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A HISTORY OF 


LOVE 


History enthusiasts travelling to Thuringia, Germany, 
will find something worth writing home about 


Boor Queen Victoria and Prince Albert, In Albert’s homeland, Gotha, the 


Thuringia represented love, family royal couple spent a lot of time seeing 

and politics. They shared a lineage family, concert-going and hunting 
dating back to the noble Ernestine family, together, exploring the territory of their 
former rulers of Thuringia’s territories predecessors and continuing the Ernestine 
and contributors to numerous European tradition of intermarriage with other 
monarchies. Partly because of this, they monarchies via their nine children. In 
were drawn back to this land of forests and doing this, they strengthened Britain’s 
palaces throughout their time together. ties to Europe’s most powerful nations. 
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riedenstein Palace, Gotha, We. Pegi 


and Gardens © Monheim GmbH 


Visiting Gotha today is like falling into a bygone 


era; it’s home to exquisite Baroque buildings which 
lead up to the impressive 17th-century Friedenstein 
Castle. Nowa public museum, this was the former 
home of the Saxe-Coburg Gothas and was frequented 
by Victoria and Albert when visiting the Prince’s 
immediate family. Gotha, along with its extravagant 
castle, was where Victoria said she truly felt at home. 
The castle is still packed with allure to this day. With 
its Festive Hall, where Victoria and Albert would 
dance at balls, and its extravagant gardens, it’s also 
home to the Ducal Museum, founded by Prince 
Albert’s brother Ernest II. This Neo-Renaissance 
site has some of the finest collections of art and 
Egyptian antiquities, which today’s visitors can 
appreciate as they learn about this prestigious home. 
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While Albert caught up with his brother in Gotha, 

Victoria would see the home of her favourite aunt 

Queen Adelaide in Meiningen. It’s easy to see why the 

British Queen was so famously captivated by her aunt; 

a tour of Elisabethenburg Castle here reveals Adelaide’s 

achievements; like how she introduced the Christmas tree 

to the British Isles. Victoria, Albert and family would also 

gather for plays at Meiningen Court Theatre —- home of the 

Meiningen Ensemble - which Adelaide funded herself; 

it’s a cultural symbol that remains popular to this day. 
Thuringia’s appeal goes beyond its royal history, 

though. Meiningen isn’t far from Erfurt, nowa 

vibrant capital city, where St Mary’s Cathedral and an 

imposing Baroque citadel are found, both evocative 

of the region’s Ernestine heritage and great subjects 

for photographers. Weimar is just next door and is 

a UNESCO World Cultural Heritage site that has 

everything from museums and monuments celebrating 

Victoria and Albert’s cultured ancestors - like Karl 

August, founder of the movement Weimar Classicism 

- to gourmet dining; a great excuse to make a day of 

exploring here. And to the north-west, through the 

Thuringian forest, is the pretty town of Eisenach. Amidst 

the natural beauty of the valleys and greenery here, 

it’s easy to understand why Thuringia was held in such 

regard by the royal lovers and now modern travellers. 


PLAN YOUR TRIP TO THURINGIA BY 
HEADING TO VISIT-THURINGIA.COM 


Thuringia  @ 
visit-thuringia.com 
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Heaven 
on Earth 


From sacrificial blades to seal-gut parkas, anew Radio 4 
series and British Museum exhibition are exploring 
some of history's most intriguing religious objects. 
Neil MacGregor reveals what the artefacts tell us 

about man's 40,000-year relationship with the divine 


Accompanies the BBC Radio 4 series Living with the Gods a8e 4) 


Whatcan objects tell us about 
different belief systems through time? 
The exhibition and radio series Living with the 
Gods is not about individual faith. It is about 
the shared beliefs of whole societies, the 
narrative of their place in the great scheme of 
things — and how those beliefs are then 
expressed in rituals designed to bind the 
societies together. We shall be looking at how 
both dead and living religions have tried to do 
this. Examining objects in the British Museum 
will help us explore practically what people 
really did, and do. The objects allow you to 
ground religious beliefs in the practicalities of 
daily life: how do people actually live, and live 
together, with their gods? 

The focus on objects is a helpful way to 
escape debates about which belief systems are 
most worthy. The exhibition is not interested 
in whether any particular religion is true or 
not, but what it means for the people who live 
with it on a daily basis. Almost every society 
in history appears to have some sort of agreed 
idea of its own place in the world — how it 
relates to the past, the future and the cosmos 
—and that narrative is an important part of 
how communities define themselves and how 
they function. Believing and belonging are 
closely connected. 


Do the objects reveal many 

recurring themes in religious 

belief through the millennia? 

Yes, and one is the way in which societies 
think about the forces that protect them. 
Most communities have a notion of some 
kind of spirit or god looking after them. These 
protective deities often take very similar 
forms, and the exhibition has two fascinating 
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An intriguing 
idea is that the 
divine can only 
be reached 
when the whole 
community is 
involved 


examples of this. Firstly, we have little statues 
of the Roman goddess Diana (known to the 
Greeks as Artemis), who protected the ancient 
city of Ephesus, now in western Turkey. For 
centuries, being under the protection of 
Diana was a central part of being a citizen of 
Ephesus. Pilgrims would visit Diana’s shrine, 
and take home cheap little statues of her. Fast 
forward to 19th and 20th-century Mexico 
and we see a similar thing happening with the 
Mexican patron saint Our Lady of Guadalupe. 
Living under Our Lady of Guadalupe’s 
protection is key to national identity, and just 
like the pilgrims to Ephesus, visitors to her 
shrine take home small souvenirs. 

Despite thousands of years’ distance, pagan 
pre-Christians in the ancient Mediterranean 
and Roman Catholics in modern Mexico both 
chose to live under a virginal protectress 
known to care for women and families. Both 
societies also found ways of incorporating 
these goddesses into their everyday lives, by 
taking images of them home to live alongside. 

Another intriguing phenomenon that 
reoccurs is the idea that the divine can be 
reached only when the whole community is 
involved. Zoroastrians (who follow the 
teachings of ancient Iranian prophet 
Zoroaster) believe that the closest we can 
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Yupik parka, 19thcentury > 


For many communities, spirituality is based on a relationship 
with the natural world. “One way Alaska’s Yupik people 
acknowledge their dependency on seals is by using every 
part of the creature they hunt,” says Neil MacGregor. “So, 
while this parka may look like the transparent raincoats worn 
by tourists, it’s made entirely of seal intestine. Every winter, 

a preserved seal bladder is returned to the sea to report that 
the seal has been treated with respect. This is done in the 
hope that it encourages more seals to give themselves up to 
Yupik hunters.” 


Vv Sacrificial knife, c1400-1521 


This Aztec stone blade was used to remove the hearts of 
live sacrificial victims. “To limit the suffering of war, the 
Aztecs would sacrifice a few individuals rather than kill 
whole armies,” says Neil MacGregor. “You could see it as 
their version of the Geneva Convention!” The handle 
depicts an eagle warrior - the highest caste of 

Aztec fighter. 
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< Pilgrim keepsake, i400 


This tiny lead bottle is an English Christian’s pilgrim 
souvenir, containing a tiny bit of oil or water poured 
over relics in Jerusalem. “It was intended as a 
reminder that the pilgrim was once very close to the 
divine,” says Neil MacGregor. “Yet this pursuit of 
holiness was fraught with risks: medieval pilgrims 
faced a real danger of being robbed, murdered or 
dying of disease.” 
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come to God is through the purity, power and 
immateriality of fire. However, God can be 
reached only if the whole community is 
represented in that fire. From the baker and 
metalsmith to the warrior and priest, people 
across the town must contribute flames for 
the sacred fire. 

Something very similar happens in 
Kolkata, in the celebration of the warrior- 
goddess Durga. Once a year, every neighbour- 
hood makes a clay statue for Durga to inhabit. 
Like the Zoroastrian fire, the statue must be 
formed of earth from across the neighbour- 
hood. The priest even has to visit a prostitute 
to request clay for it. Only then will the statue 
bea proper vehicle to receive and carry the 
divine. Both these traditions are based ona 
very interesting idea — that you can only truly 
live with the gods when all parts of the 
community are included. 


To what extent has religious 

belief helped define and bind 
individual communities? 

Belief and community belonging are very 
closely connected, and that’s a central theme 
in the exhibition. Religious objects show us 
again and again that agreeing on a shared 
story about how your community relates to 
the divine is an enormously strong bonding 
force. It allows every individual to be part of a 
narrative that will continue to go on even 
after his or her death. 

Throughout history there have also been 
strong connections between belief systems 
and political structures. In ancient 
Mesopotamia, for example, as the political 
system moved towards control by one person, 
the pattern of the gods moved in a similar 
direction: from polytheism to one god 
becoming the ‘head god’. It’s a fascinating 
example of belief systems changing to match 
political evolution. 

Belief systems haven’t always mirrored state 
structures, however. In fact, the two have 
often come into conflict. Strongly centralised 
states have frequently expressed a desire to 
impose one way of belonging, by trying to 
enforce a belief system that matches the politi- 
cal status quo. Two fascinating objects from 
almost exactly the same date demonstrate 
this. In the 1680s, in an attempt to unify 
their country, French leaders decided that 
there was only one way to be French: that 
was to be Catholic. Protestants were forced 
into converting, and we have a very powerful 
and disturbing print celebrating the demoli- 
tion of Charenton Protestant temple just 
outside of Paris. 

At almost exactly the same date as that 
print was created in France, over in Japan 
wooden noticeboards, erected along bridges 
or roadsides, offered huge rewards for anyone 
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Fifty years ago, 
most historians 
thought that 
religion's influence 
would dwindle. 
But belief remains 
at the centre of 
political debate 


willing to denounce Christians. After arriving 
in Japan with the Jesuits, Christianity had 
been very influential in the country for 
around a century. Yet in the 1680s, the 
Japanese state decided to implement a 
complete removal of the faith. It wanted to 
enforce the fact that you categorically could 
not be both Japanese and Christian. These 
two objects from opposite sides of the world 
demonstrate exactly the same phenomenon 
— powerful states feeling that belief systems 
were putting their unity under threat. 


Why did you decide to include 
atheism and alternatives toreligion 
in the exhibition? 
Living with the Gods is about believing and 
belief structures. For most of history, that 
could be described as ‘religion’. But in France 
in 1793, it became about something complete- 
ly different, when the French Revolution 
abolished conventional religion and tried to 
find a different faith structure to replace it. 
Firstly this was Robespierre’s Cult of the 
Supreme Being and, later, the Cult of Reason. 
What’s interesting here is that the French 
didn’t abandon state-endorsed belief 
altogether. Instead, they invented an entirely 
new belief system they hoped could hold the 
country together. 

The same thing happened in 1920s 
Russia, in the move from a Christian 
monarchy to totalitarian dictatorship. 
Leningrad’s great cathedral was seized, and 
transformed into a museum of atheism. But 
it’s important to remember that what the 
Soviets introduced was state atheism — it had 
nothing to do with personal belief. I find it 
very interesting that the Soviet state clearly 
felt the need to hold on to some form of 
official belief structure. Just like religion 
had been before it, atheism was an essential 
part of how the state and the individual 
fitted together. 


The exhibition spans 40,000 years. 
Whatare the challenges of covering 
suchabroad scope of experience? 

Most British people are used to thinking 
about religion as something structured. 
When we talk about gods, most of us think of 
some kind of person, with some sort of job 
description. But this is by no means the norm. 
For example, it’s an inappropriate way to 
think about forces that might share the 
landscape with you, or articulate your 
relationship to the animal world. 

A key problem here is language. Our 
vocabulary only has words for the religious 
notions that we have encountered. Finding 
meaningful terms to explain other experi- 
ences is a major challenge. For example, the 
English word ‘spirit’ sounds too whimsical to 
describe the forces with which some Pacific 
Islanders believe they share their environ- 
ment. Even the term ‘gods’ is problematic. For 
much of the world, the whole notion of ‘gods’ 
isn’t actually the proper starting place. Our 
thoughts are limited by the words we have, 
and that’s when objects prove so helpful. 


Why does this remain arelevant 

topic in the 21st century? 

Fifty years ago, most historians thought that 
religion’s influence would dwindle. We now 
know that’s not the case. It’s clear that belief is 
still at the centre of the political debate. 

Every society has had to ask itself questions 
about its own story. Sometimes these stories 
coexist and sometimes they come into conflict. 
We are seeing what that can mean in the 
Middle East at the moment. I hope that 
reflecting on these issues helps us in the largely 
secular west to realise why religion is such a 
powerful political force, and why issues of faith 
for many societies raise the most profound 
issues of identity, or indeed survival. Ei 
Neil MacGregor is the former director of the 
British Museum 


DISCOVER MORE 


> The 30-part radio series Living 

with the Gods, presented by aS 4 
RADIO 

BBC Radio 4 on 23 October 

EXHIBITION AND BOOK 

at the British Museum on 2 November. An 

accompanying book will be published by 


RADIO 

Neil MacGregor, begins on 

> The exhibition ‘Living with gods’ opens 
Allen Lane in March 2018 


ON THE PODCAST 


Hear Neil MacGregor discuss religion and 
society on our podcast 
> historyextra.com/podcasts 
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Cambridge International Examinations is growing and over 10000 schools in 
more than 160 countries are now part of our Cambridge learning community. 
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We are welcoming new examiners in History for assessment of Cambridge qualifications 
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Cambridge International A Level and Cambridge 
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THE VICTORIAN SHADOW 
OVER THE 20TH CENTURY 


Queen Victoria died in 1901, so why did the biggest issues of her reign 


dominate British politics into the 1980s and beyond? 
By David Cannadine 


BBC History Magazine 
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here were two very different versions of the 19th century, 
both of which exercised a large but contrasting influence on 
20th-century British politicians. One iteration of this story 
took its standpoint in 1897, at the time of Queen Victoria's 
diamond jubilee, and catalogued the massive achievements 


of the preceding 60 years: unprecedented constitutional and political 
progress, with the ordered march towards democracy, as exemplified 
by the Reform Acts of 1867 and 1885; unparalleled social stability, 
compared to the turmoil and revolutions that characterised so much 
of contemporary Europe; unrivalled economic success as the ‘work- 
shop of the world’, made plain at the Great Exhibition of 1851 and 
regularly proclaimed thereafter; and the creation and governance of 
the greatest transoceanic empire the world had ever known. 

Here was an astonishing national narrative of gold and glory, of 
godliness and greatness, embodied and personified in that one short 
woman making her way to St Paul’s Cathedral for her earthly apo- 
theosis in the summer of 1897. From this proud and confident per- 
spective, late 19th-century Britain was the best of all possible worlds: 
so much so that the prime task of patriotic, conservative statecraft 
during the 20th century was to preserve it, to safeguard it, to get back 
to it, or to recreate it. 

Consider Stanley Baldwin, the dominant figure in British politics 
between 1923 and 1937, and prime minister on three occasions. Born 
in 1867, Baldwin was a child of the Victorian world, and remained 
attracted all his life to the local, paternal regime that had thrived in 
his family-owned ironworks near Bewdley in Worcestershire. And it 
was this essentially late 19th-century vision — of politics, society and 
the economy — which he sought to articulate and advocate during his 
years of power. Baldwin’s public doctrine was genuinely and feelingly 
religious, and he delighted in Britain’s continued constitutional sta- 
bility and in its further successful avoidance of European revolution. 
Above all, he stood for those two cardinal 19th-century virtues: 
respectability and public spiritedness. 

So, too, did most of the other influential figures of the interwar 
years: George V as king and emperor of India, Sir Edward Grey and 
Lord Halifax in politics, archbishop Cosmo Lang in religion, 
Sir John Reith at the recently established BBC, and George fA 
Macaulay Trevelyan in history. Like Baldwin, all of them were 
quintessential Victorian figures, both in their age and in their 
outlook. And like him again, they all believed that what 
was best for Britain and its empire during the 1920s and 1930s 
was to try to return to how things had been before the lamps 
had gone out in 1914, and before Queen Victoria had died 
13 years earlier. 

Or consider Winston Churchill, who became an MP 
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while the queen-empress was still on the throne, who was 25 before 
she died, and who never ceased to delight in having grown up in what 
he later came to regard as the “august, unchallenged, tranquil glow of 
the Victorian era”. As befitted a man of his time and generation, 
Churchill remained all his life a unique amalgam of Gladstonian 
Liberalism (especially over free trade and social amelioration) and 
Disraelian Conservatism (particularly in the case of the monarchy, 
India and the empire). As Norman Rose observed in his biography, 
Churchill would have made a great Victorian prime minister. 

But instead he was obliged to spend most of his political life in 
what he called the “woe and ruin” of the first half of the 20th century, 
where the key task was to try to defend imperial Britain from the 
many enemies that assailed it. There was Lenin and the “foul ba- 
boonery” of Bolshevism, which threatened order, stability and mon- 
archy. There was Mahatma Gandhi, who threatened India, the em- 
pire and thus Britain’s continued existence as a great world power. 
And there was Hitler, who threatened liberty, democracy and (once 
again) national security and international greatness. Like Baldwin, 
albeit from a different perspective, Churchill regarded late 19th-cen- 
tury Britain as the best of all possible worlds, and he devoted his long 
life and exceptional talents and energies to trying to preserve or to 
salvage as much of that magnificent inheritance as possible. 


r think about, in more recent times, the outlook 

and attitudes of Margaret Thatcher. Born in 

1925, she was not herself a late Victorian, but her 

father, Alderman Alfred Roberts, with his 

Grantham corner shop, and his ardent belief in 

self-help and self-improvement, emphatically 

was. And it was from him, as Thatcher so fre- 

quently recalled, that she learned those quintessential ‘Victori- 

an values’ of thrift, sobriety, hard work, independence and 

self-reliance — values which she believed had made Britain 

great in the past, and values which she was determined 

would, under her own leadership, make the United King- 
dom great again. 

r For Thatcher, as for Baldwin and for Churchill, 19th-cen- 

tury Britain was indeed the nation at its zenith: as the vir- 

tues of self-help enabled the British to self- 

help themselves to the greatest empire the 


Stanley Baldwin was the 
dominant political figure of the 
1920s and 30s but his outlook 
was rigidly Victorian 
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For ‘Thatcher, as for Baldwin and for Churchill, 19th-century Britain 
was the nation at its zenith: as the virtues of self-help enabled the 
British to self-help themselves to a mighty empire 


world had ever seen. And her whole political agenda was built around 
the notion of recreating this vanished golden age of national great- 
ness: by rolling back the state, the civil service and the trade unions, 
so as to free up once again those innate but thwarted characteristics 
of entrepreneurial energy and wealth-creating zeal; and by reassert- 
ing Britain’s place in the world, as exemplified by the triumph of the 
Falklands War, when the gunboats were again sent out with an al- 
most Palmerstonian relish and determination — and success. 


hese three prime ministers, all of them figures on 
the political right, were in thrall to the positive, up- 
beat, diamond jubilee version of British history. 
But for those on the left of the political spectrum, 
Victorian Britain looked very different, and much 
less admirable. In politics, 19th-century progress 
towards democracy had clearly been limited: at the 
death of Queen Victoria, one third of the male population did not 
have the vote, no women at all were enfranchised, and the House of 
Lords still wielded immense power. In social terms, there might be 
stability and order, but they came at a high price in terms of the sub- 
ordination of women, the belief in racial superiority, and the cruelty 
and hypocrisy of the prevailing moral code. 

As for the economy: great wealth brought with it corresponding 
greed, vulgarity and corruption (as searingly depicted by Anthony 
Trollope in The Way We Live Now); and amid so much plenty, there 
was also much poverty, as revealed in the social surveys conducted by 
Booth in London and by Rowntree in York. As for the empire, do- 
minion over palm and pine seemed to its critics to be the negation of 
internationalism and personal liberty. It also made possible the exal- 
tation of greed, power and exploitation to unacceptable levels — as 
exemplified by the bloodbath of the Boer War. 

So, for those on the left, 19th-century Britain was far from being 
an inspirational place. On the contrary, to its critics, it witnessed the 
worst of times rather than the best, and this in turn meant that the 
prime task of 20th-century statesmanship was emphatically not to 
preserve, safeguard or emulate it. From this more sceptical and hos- 
tile perspective, 19th-century Britain was an unpleasant, unhappy 
and unjust society, whose ills it was necessary to eradicate, and whose 
unfinished business it was vital to conclude. 

Consider Asquith’s Liberal administration of 1908-14, which was 
preoccupied with trying to deal with issues and solve problems with 
which the late Victorians had conspicuously failed to deal or to 
solve. They had been unable to tame or reconstruct the House 
of Lords, which meant that Asquith had to pass the Parlia- 
ment Act in 1911, depriving the Lords of its absolute power of 
veto on legislation. They had failed to address the problems of 
poverty, to which the Liberal government’s response was the 
provision of labour exchanges and old age pensions. The Vic- 
torians had not been able to solve the so-called ‘Irish ques- 
tion’, but nor could Asquith and his colleagues in 
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Blast furnaces, depicted in a late 19th/early 20th-century print. 
The Attlee government’s move to nationalise the great Victorian 
industries was driven by the belief that modern state ownership 

was better than outmoded private enterprise 


the years just before the First World War. For a civilisation that 
seemed, from another perspective, so secure and so successful, the 
19th century had bequeathed a great deal of unfinished business to 
its 20th-century successor. 

Clement Attlee’s Labour governments of 1945-51 were even more 
determined than those of Asquith to cure the ills and to dismantle 
the legacy of the 19th century. In economic terms, they began with 
the presumption that Victorian capitalism did not work and had had 
its day. Hence their nationalisation of the great staple industries: 

coal, railways, iron and steel. In social terms, they believed that 
the cult of self-help and voluntarism had also had its day: 
» hence the creation of the welfare state, with its national 
/ health service and cradle to grave provision. And in 

terms of political economy, they no longer believed in 

© thrift or a balanced budget: hence their brave new 
Keynesian world where the aim was to spend your way 
out of economic trouble. John Maynard Keynes was, 


Winston Churchill, pictured in 
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Suffragettes attempt to speak to Prime Minister Herbert Asquith in London, 1908. To many people, the continuing 
disenfranchisement of millions of Britons gave the lie to the concept of a Victorian ‘golden age’ 
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Harold Wilson's government ushered in a new, post-Victorian 
society which (depending on your point of view) was either more 
tolerant than ever before, or more permissive 


indeed, the classic example of a son in revolt against parental Victo- 
rian values, preferring spending to saving, and sexual freedom to a 
rigid moral code. (As a biography of Keynes reminds us, his father 
once smoked a cigar, and enjoyed it so much he vowed he must never 
do it again.) 

In terms of the British empire, Attlee’s government was no less 
anti-Victorian. For in giving independence to India in 1947, they not 
only unravelled the whole Disraelian and Churchillian fantasy of the 
Raj, but they also set in motion a process of imperial dissolution 
which meant that, within 50 years, the whole of the British empire, 
that very quintessence of Victorianism, would be rolled up, given 
away, and vanish into history. 

The next Labour administration to occupy 10 Downing Street af- 
ter Attlee’s — that of Harold Wilson from 1964 to 1970 — was in many 
ways as aggressively anti-Victorian as its predecessors. Wilson was 
pledged to modernisation: to demolishing the slums and schools and 
hospitals that seemed to be the squalid, inefficient and outdated leg- 
acy of the 19th century. He sought to replace the amateur and gentle- 
manly anachronisms of the boardroom with properly trained ex- 
perts, the proponents of the white hot revolution in technology that 
would finally bring Britain out of the 19th century and into the 20th. 

The Wilson government also presided over a series of fundamen- 
tal reforms in the fields of abortion, divorce, homosexuality and the 
death penalty, which irrevocably overturned many of the most 
enduring legal underpinnings of the 19th-century moral code, 
and ushered in a new, post-Victorian society which (depending on 
your point of view) was either more tolerant than ever before, or 
more permissive. 

It was also under Wilson that Britain’s great power status and im- 
perial pretensions were finally given up: in part because of the accel- 
erated end of empire almost everywhere (except Southern Rhodesia); 
in part because of the abandonment of a significant military pres- 
ence east of Suez; and in part because the continued weakness of the 
economy and the pound sterling meant that Britain could no longer 
plausibly sustain a world role. 


his is, of course, an argument that can be 
pushed too far. Attlee may have presided over a 
postwar Labour government that was in revolt 
against much of Britain’s 19th-century leg- 
acy, but in terms of his education, his 
military service and his outlook, he was 
in many ways as much a late Victori- 
an as Churchill. John Maynard Keynes may have be- 
lieved in fiscal liberation and sexual freedom as a 
necessary and overdue antidote to Victorian primness 
and sexual restraint, but he was also an exceptionally 
patriotic and public-spirited man, in what was, to the de- 
spair of his Bloomsbury friends, a recognisably 
19th-century way. 


She extolled Victorian values 

but Margaret Thatcher, pictured in 
1979, turned a blind eye to her 
colleagues’ sexual lapses 
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Harold Macmillan was Conservative prime minister from 1957 to 
1963, and liked to present himself as a late Victorian and Edwardian 
figure (he was born in 1894) committed to maintaining the greatness 
of Britain. But he was also ruthless and unsentimental in closing 
down much that remained of the British empire. And while Marga- 
ret Thatcher was the self-appointed champion of ‘Victorian values’, 
this was always a highly selective version of 19th-century conven- 
tional wisdoms (what about greed and hypocrisy, sexism, racism and 
imperialism?). She appointed more Jews to her governments than 
any prime minister before or since, and she was exceptionally toler- 
ant of the moral failings and sexual lapses of her cabinet colleagues. 


nsofar as any generalisations can be ventured about 
20th-century Britain’s view of the hundred years that went 
before, they are captured by the divergent verdicts of 
Lytton Strachey, and George Macaulay Trevelyan. In his 
book Eminent Victorians (1918), Strachey argued that the 
19th century was an era that it was good and indeed impera- 
tive to leave behind. For those who followed Trevelyan’s Brit- 
ish History in the Nineteenth Century (1922), however, there was rath- 
er more to be said in favour of the Victorians — and much of 
their legacy that was worth preserving. 

Yet despite these differences, the reality was that the main task of 
British statecraft until 1945, and perhaps even beyond, was to try to 
maintain the pre-eminent position in the world that Britain had es- 
tablished during the 19th century. It wasn’t until 1963 that the first 
British prime minister born after the death of Queen Victoria took 
office. It’s surely no coincidence that it’s only since then that Britain 
has de-Victorianised domestically, and has downsized and de-impe- 
rialised globally. For some, this is a cause for relief and celebration, 
for others it is a cause for sadness and regret. Both views inform our 
current debates, concerns, anxieties and hopes concerning Brexit. 
Either way, the 19th century has not yet finished with us, and nor 
have we yet finished with it. 

Sir David Cannadine is the Dodge professor of history at Princeton 
University and editor of the Oxford Dictionary of National Biography. 
His books include Margaret Thatcher: A Life and Legacy (OUP, 2017) 
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Starkey on the Reformation 


“The destruction . 
of the monasteries 
makes what Isis 
did in Palmyra 
look likea 
Child's picnic” 


Striking - and often chilling - echoes 
in the present day 
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Accompanies the BBC Two documentary Reformation: Europe's Holy War Ea 
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he first figures to flicker 
across the screen in David 
Starkey’s new history of the 
Reformation are not Martin 
Luther, John Calvin or even 
Henry VII. They are 
members of Isis. We see clips 
of masked men brandishing daggers, while 
prisoners await a violent death. Above them a 
stark monologue is delivered: “We live in an 
age of religious extremism. An age of terror 
and violent slaughter.” This is the Reformation 
story as it’s surely never been told before. 

While the hook for the documentary is the 
500th anniversary of Martin Luther’s 
95 Theses, the focus for Starkey is very much 
on the present. Modern parallels are a 
constant theme across the hour-long 
programme and are repeatedly brought to the 
surface during our discussion in Starkey’s 
north London home. The comparison with 
Isis is a deliberate one and helps to stress a 
point that the historian feels has for too long 
been ignored: the European Reformation was 
a horribly violent and destructive episode. 

“In that opening we used some of the 
nastier moments of the Isis tapes: all those 
horrible methods of public execution — burn- 
ing alive, disembowelling and whatever. Well 
I’m afraid we did them all 500 years ago,” 
Starkey says. “I think that what people have 
done is deliberately disinfect the Reformation. 
It was bloodily violent and it led very quickly 
to the German peasant revolt [an armed 
challenge to the power of nobles and land- 
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lords, fought from 1524-25] and then the 
Minster rebellion [when a Christian sect, the 
Anabaptists, briefly established a government 
in Miinster]. The rebels were the equivalents 
of Isis — complete loons and monstrously 
violent — and the suppression was even more 
hideously violent than that. It all then led, in 
little more than a century, to the Thirty Years’ 
War [between Protestant and Catholic states] 
which was, man-for-man, the most violently 
bloody war that Europe had ever known.” 
And this was a situation that was also 
repeated far closer to home. Starkey: “Here in 
England, where the violence was state 
directed, you get a level of destruction that 
makes what Isis did in Palmyra look like a 
child’s picnic. Hundreds of monasteries — 
including buildings on the same scale as 
Westminster Abbey or York Minster — are 
demolished and stripped of their treasures.” 


Luther's molten fury 
The theme of violence continues when Starkey 
reflects on Luther, the man who ignited the 
fire of religious reform in 1517. “He was a man 
of perpetually barely-suppressed violence and 
it was his disgust at what he found the Roman 
church was doing that powered it. Lots of 
people — such as Erasmus and Thomas More 
— were disgusted but with Luther it was like a 
blast furnace. There was something molten 
about the fury and the concentrated force.” 
But for Luther to succeed where previous 
reformers had failed, the circumstances also 
had to be right. Firstly his words had to fall on 


TOP ROW L-R: David Starkey; 
the cover of a pamphlet of 
Martin Luther’s 1520 tract 
To the Christian Nobility of 
the German Nation; a 1525 
depiction of the German 
peasant revolt; a c1532 
painting of Luther 
BOTTOM ROW L-R: 

A 16th-century Protestant 
pamphlet image showing 
Luther under attack from 
Catholics; Isis fighters 
pictured in February 2015 


fertile ground, which they did thanks to the 
wealth and perceived corruption of the early 
modern Catholic church, particularly the 
selling of indulgences, or as Starkey describes 
it, “the sale of paradise”. The contrast between 
the opulence of the Vatican and the poverty of 
many ordinary Germans was key to Luther’s 
appeal. “We forget,” says Starkey, “that 
Michelangelo is the exact contemporary of 
Luther. In Italy you have these works of 
extravagant beauty paid out of illegitimately 
wrung pennies from German peasants.” 

The other crucial element in Luther’s success 
was a technological one: the printing press. 
Though this was an invention that had already 
been in existence for several decades by 1517, 
Luther’s use of it was still genuinely radical. 
“They were trying to reproduce manuscripts 
but they couldn’t do that because they didn’t 
have the technology. It was Luther who rescued 
printing because what he came up with 
looked just like The Sun. One of the moments 
of absolute revelation for me was when I got to 
see facsimiles of great Lutheran works such as 
The Address to the Christian Nobility of the 
German Nation. I knew about the contents of 
them but I had assumed they were books. And 
yet these things looked like cheap pamphlets. 

“What Luther was able to do was take huge 
ideas and reduce them to an extraordinarily 
simple core of argument, vividly expressed, in 
the native language and with exactly what a 
good journalist includes: lots of stories, a bit 
of dirt, some gossip and excitement. This was 
wonderful for the printers; it was easy to 
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produce and sold like hot cakes. With 
printing Luther broke out from the academic 
convention, turning him from a marginal 
figure, a quarrelsome friar, into the focus of 
German politics. Within 10 years, half of 
Germany was Lutheran.” 

To Starkey, Luther is undoubtedly one of 
history’s “great men’, but a terrible one too. 
“One of the things I try to bring out in the 
film is the complete dualism of the fact that 
high and noble motives are involved while 
unspeakably horrible things are done. We 
have this comparison running throughout 
with Isis because this is a work of passionate 
destruction. For Luther, the entire apparatus 
of medieval faith, the whole structure of the 


“We often regard 
Henry Villas 
tempestuous, 
babyish, self- 
indulgent - Donald 
Trump-like. ButI 
think he operated 
incredibly 
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Catholic church and the patterns of Catholic 
belief and ceremony are filthy and idolatrous. 
He believes, as Isis do, in the idea of the 
second commandment: thou shalt have no 
graven images. And he also of course invokes 
violent German nationalism, anti-Semitism 
and xenophobia. It’s not pretty.” 


The first Brexit 
The other great figure to bestride Starkey’s 
Reformation story is Henry VHI, aman whom 
he has spent several decades writing about. 
The king was initially a passionate opponent 
of Luther, establishing himself as a leading 
defender of the papacy. Yet, famously, Henry’s 
thwarted attempts to divorce Catherine of 
Aragon and marry Anne Boleyn led him to 
make a dramatic volte-face with huge 
consequences for England and its relationship 
with Europe. Starkey repeatedly draws parallels 
between the English Reformation and the 
great issue dominating modern British 
politics. It was, he believes, “the first Brexit”. 
Yet unlike the EU referendum, there was no 
popular mandate for splitting from Rome. 
“This was totally top down. The king assumed 
an extraordinary power over the church; he 
was making the church royal. And it is this 
royal supremacy that then becomes the 
dynamic of religious change in England,” 
Starkey explains. “We’ve tended to look at this 
the other way around. There is this democratic 
myth in history where we really want to believe 
things are all about popularity. Particularly in 
the 19th and early 20th centuries, historians 


were determined to find that the Reformation 
was popular, which resulted in significant acts 
of self-deception. It’s all part of our national 
Protestant myth. I think we are now much 
more aware than we were of the destructiveness 
and unpopularity of the English Reformation.” 

Starkey, though, does not wish to deny what 
he sees as “the nobility and ambition” of much 
of the Reformation, notably William Tyndale’s 
desire to translate the Bible into English and 
provide “the gospel in the language that the 
ploughboy could understand”. Indeed, the 
impact on the English language is one of the 
most profound legacies that Starkey identifies. 
“The Reformation powers English as a 
language and a literature. It turns us into the 
land of Shakespeare, taking a language that 
had been marginal and giving it ability and 
aspiration.” This was an important part ofa 
period of reidentification for England, which, 
having become a pariah after the split from 
Rome, began to define itself against Europe. 

“It’s almost difficult to stop the parallels 
with Brexit,” says Starkey. “The Reformation 
took the country out of the international 
enterprise of the Catholic church, which it 
had been at the heart of for 1,000 years. 
England was absolutely at the centre of 
European Christendom. We were not simply 
part of a cross-channel ecclesiastical structure, 
but often a political structure as well, and 
Henry ruptured all of that.” 

Even with these parallels, Starkey is 
cautious of drawing lessons from this period 
to inform the current discourse. He does, 
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however, believe there are morals available, 
especially in Henry’s ability to achieve 
dramatic transformations with relative ease. 
“I wonder whether we have powerfully 
underestimated Henry VIII as a political 
operator,” he says. “Let’s just take the case of 
Henry in 1529 and his failed attempt to get a 
divorce from Rome, a policy in which he had 
invested the whole of his public reputation at 
home and abroad, vast amounts of money 
and his personal happiness. It all suddenly 
collapsed. In other words, it’s a bit like our 
waking up and finding out that we’ve voted 
for Brexit — and look at the mess we’ve made 
in terms of policy since then! But what does 
Henry do? He pauses. He sets up a think-tank. 
He reforms the royal library. He gets research- 
ers going. He thinks. And it’s only once he’s 
come up with a satisfactory strategy that he 
tries to act. That’s quite a contrast. 

“We've been taught to regard the king as 
tempestuous, babyish, self-indulgent — 
Donald Trump-like. Well there were aspects 
of Henry like that but when it came to the 
pursuit of a strategic goal, I think it would 
have been difficult to have operated more 
impressively. The reason it took so long is 
because he had to come up with acceptable 
reasons for the divorce and Henry’s headship 
of the church and then get it through 
parliament. You see it’s exactly the same as 
with Brexit. He had to get an extraordinary 
thing through a fractious, difficult and 
divided assembly and so he gave himself time. 
From the day in which Henry and Anne 
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pledged to marry to that event actually taking 
place took just short of six years.” 


Certainties in the dustbin 
For Henry’s subjects it was a confusing and 
dangerous time, as England swung from one 
form of Christianity to another. “Profound 
certainties suddenly went into the dustbin 
and there were these acts of public destruction 
of the things that had been the most precious. 
Relics, saints’ statues and miracle-working 
statues of Christ that people had fallen down 
and worshipped were publicly exhibited and 
made objects of ridicule. In that sense and so 
many others, the 16th century was very much 
like our own. There were these astonishing 
reversals and undermining of values and 
attempts to impose new ones. It all centred on 
what it was to be a Christian, which was the 
absolutely key question at a time when most 
people really did believe there was an afterlife. 
“The image in the church was not of the 
nice, cuddly Jeremy Corbyn-Christ. It was 
Christ Pantocrator, the awe-inspiring, 
terrifying judge with those eyes looking down 
at you, a few of the saved on one side and the 
legion of the damned on the other. People were 
profoundly aware of all this but suddenly they 
were told that everything they were doing to 
be saved was going to make them damned and 
they had to do something completely different.” 
This goes to the heart of what is perhaps 
Starkey’s key reformation message: the power 
of religion. “I am an atheist and not a 
doubting one but we have become contemp- 


BOTTOM ROW L-R: A peasant 
delivers a sermon, 1524; the 
grave of a fighter killed by 
Isis; English scholar and 
writer Thomas More; 
Michelangelo’s fresco 

The Last Judgment in the 
Sistine Chapel; Christ the 
Pantocrator depicted 

in Viadimir Cathedral, Kiev 


tuous of the force of religion. We should 
remember that we who are atheists in a 
society that is casual about religion are in the 
minority. Most people now and most human 
beings throughout history have believed, and 
we must recognise the power of this thing, 
especially if we don’t like it.” 

And ultimately Starkey accepts that there is 
plenty people might not like in his documen- 
tary. Peppered with allusions to 21st-century 
tensions, this is history that’s supposed to be 
uncomfortable. “With so much history on 
television, even when it’s about nasty, violent 
things, there’s a kind of fairy-tale bedtime 
story aspect about the whole thing. ‘It’s a long 
way away dear child, it’s not going to hurt you. 
We’ve got over all that, haven’t we? There’s 
nothing to worry about.’ Well I don’t believe 
that, and hence the wish to disturb.” 

David Starkey is a historian and broadcaster who 
specialises in the Tudor era. He is currently working 
on the second volume of his Henry VIII biography 


DISCOVER MORE 


TV 

> Reformation: Europe’s Holy 
War is available on BBC iPlayer. 
Find out more about the BBC’s 
Reformation season on page 77 


ON THE PODCAST 


Hear more of the interview with David 
Starkey on our podcast this month 
> historyextra.com/podcasts 
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The gunpowder plot 


Kit Harington plays Robert 
Catesby in the BBC drama 
Gunpowder. Catesby 
regarded government 
persecution of England’s 
Catholics as ample 
justification for blowing 
up parliament 
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John Cooper aid Hannah Greig, historical 
advisors on the new BBC drama Gunpowder, 
answer the biggest questions on the Catholic 
conspiracy to obliterate king and parliamen 


Accompanies the BBC One series Gunpowder oRe 
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The gunpowder plot 


© Was Guy Fawkes 
the brains 
behind the 
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gunpowder plot? 


Fawkes may have been the man charged 
with lighting the fuse to the gunpowder in 
the Palace of Westminster but he wasn’t the 
leader of the plot — and was far from a lone 
wolf. There were 13 plotters in all — many 
drawn from elite English families — and the 
conspiracy’s masterminds were Robert 
Catesby and his cousin Thomas Wintour. 

Catesby was already under suspicion, as 
a Catholic and a supporter of the Earl of 
Essex’s failed rebellion against Elizabeth I 
in 1601. Fawkes, on the other hand, was 
unknown to the authorities, and that’s one 
of the main reasons he was given such a 
critical role in the plot. Posing as a servant, 
he was able to gain access to the Palace of 
Westminster and, with the help of his 
co-conspirators, cart in the 36 barrels of 
gunpowder that he intended to explode 
under King James VI and I’s feet. 

The great irony of Fawkes’s life is that it 
began in a conventional and respected 
Protestant family — he was the son ofa 
Church of England official — but ended 
with an infamous attempt to take out the 
political establishment in the name of the 
Catholic faith. 

Fawkes was born in York in 1570, ina 
house a stone’s throw from York Minster. 
He might have become a merchant like his 
grandfather, but when his father died in 
1579, Fawkes went to live with his mother’s 
new husband, a committed Catholic. On 
reaching adulthood, he sold his small 
inheritance and went to fight on the 
continent for the forces of Catholic Spain. 
A school friend, who became a Jesuit priest, 
described Fawkes as religiously devout, 
loyal to his friends, and “highly 
skilled in matters of war” 

— exactly what the gunpowder 
plotters were < 
looking for. = 


Acontemporary 
depiction of 
Guy Fawkes, 
whose 
father was a 
Protestant 
official 
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The gunpowder plotters enter the Houses of Parliament, as depicted in a 17th-century 
illustration. Robert Catesby was prepared to kill fellow Catholics in the attack 


© Why did the conspirators select 


parliament as their target? 


Once the conspirators were agreed 
that they wanted to wipe out the king 
and his government, the Houses of 
Parliament were the obvious target. 
Catesby’s justification for obliterating 
parliament was chillingly simple: 

“In that place have they done us 

all the mischief, and perchance God 
hath designed that place for their 
punishment.” 

The ‘mischief’ that Catesby referred 
to dated back to Queen Elizabeth I’s 
parliaments, which had passed a series 
of harsh statutes aimed at forcing 
Catholics to conform to the Church of 
England. Catholic recusants (from the 
Latin recusare, to refuse) were fined, 
intimidated and imprisoned. Priests 
and Jesuits dispatched to England in 


an attempt to maintain the Catholic 
faith risked torture and execution. 
English Catholics welcomed 
James I’s accession to the throne in 
1603, hoping that it would usher in a 
period of greater toleration. Yet it was 
to bea false dawn. Two years on, it was 
becoming increasingly clear that the 
new king was prepared to grant 
Catholics few concessions. This was 
the background to the plotters’ 
decision to target the state opening of 
parliament, when the lords, Commons 
and the king himself would be 
assembled together. The fact that 
Catholic nobles might be caught up in 
the blast was accepted by Catesby as 
collateral damage: to him they were 
“atheists, fools and cowards”. 
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© How did the plotters penetrate 


In 1605, the Palace of Westminster was 
a ramshackle complex of converted 
royal apartments and dissolved 
ecclesiastical buildings, very different 
from today’s high-security buildings. 
Westminster Hall was crammed with 
people attending the courts of King’s 
Bench and Common Pleas. Taverns 
named ‘Heaver’ and ‘Purgatory’ plied 
their trade a stone’s throw from the 
Commons and the Lords. In Henry 
VIIP’s day, a brothel openly operated 
within the precincts of the palace. 
The plotters knew that they hada 
good chance of passing undetected 
through this melee. Their initial plan 
was to occupy a property next to the 
House of Lords and to tunnel from 
one cellar to another, but the mining 


the Palace of Westminster? 


proved too time-consuming. Then 
they rented a coal cellar underneath 
the Lords’ chamber. This enabled 
them to bring in the gunpowder 
without being challenged. 

A security sweep failed to spot the 
significance of the pile of firewood and 
barrels that had accumulated in the 
cellar. But then the Catholic peer, 
Baron Monteagle, received a letter 
from an anonymous source, warning 
him to stay away from the Palace of 
Westminster on 5 November, as “they 
shall receive a terrible blow this 
parliament”. The letter reached 
James I, who ordered a second search. 
Only then was the plot revealed, 
preventing nearly a tonne of gunpow- 
der from tearing through parliament. 


@ Did foreign powers offer any 
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The attitude of the Spanish was a key 
reason for the conspiracy’s failure. 
English Catholics had looked to Spain 
for support since the reign of 
Elizabeth I. In 1569, a rebellion of the 
northern earls had hoped to depose 
Elizabeth with Spanish naval backing 
—although the ships never arrived. 
Later on, English Catholic naval pilots 
had sailed with the Spanish Armada. 
But a generation after this, the 
political landscape had changed. And 
when, in 1603, Guy Fawkes went to 
Spain seeking military aid from Philip 
IH, he found that the Spanish were less 
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A portrait of the men who hammered out an Anglo-Spanish peace treaty in 1604. 


assistance to the gunpowder plot? 


inclined to offer their support. For 
them, the accession of James I created 
an opportunity to end the costly war 
with England — and, in August 1604, 
Spanish and English delegations met 
at Somerset House in London to sign a 
peace treaty. Two Spanish noblemen, 
Don Juan de Tassis and the Constable 
of Castile (both of whom feature in the 
BBC drama Gunpowder), can be seen 
in the portrait of the Somerset House 
conference that hangs in the National 
Maritime Museum (see below). Spain’s 
abandonment of English Catholics left 
the plotters to go it alone. 


The deal all but quashed the gunpowder plotters’ hopes of Spanish support 
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Catesby planned to kidnap Princess Elizabeth 
and make her a puppet Catholic queen 


@ If the plot had 


been successful, 
would it have 
delivered England 
into the hands ofa 
Catholic regime? 


For that to happen, the plotters would have 
needed to establish a new government, 
neutralise the Tower of London and secure 
England’s ports. Their plans to achieve all 
this were hazy at best. 

Britain was a monarchy, so royal rule 
would have had to have continued under a 
new Catholic regime. The king’s son, 
Henry, Prince of Wales, was a vigorous 
Protestant, and would in any case probably 
have died in the explosion. One of the 
plotters, Thomas Percy, wanted to kidnap 
Prince Charles (the future Charles I). But 
Catesby favoured capturing the nine-year- 
old Princess Elizabeth, appointing a 
protector and marrying the puppet 
monarch to a Catholic husband. 

The princess’s household was based 
at Coombe Abbey in Warwickshire, 

a swift ride from the Catesby family home 
at Ashby St Ledgers. Catesby invited the 
local Catholic gentry to hunt with him 

on 5 November, hoping they could use 

this as cover. But when the gunpowder plot 
failed, his support network melted away. 
Catesby and Wintour became fugitives, 
running between one Catholic house 

and another. They made their last stand 

at Holbeach House, advancing with swords 
against the sheriff’s men armed with 

guns. Catesby and Percy died from the 
same bullet, while Wintour was captured 
to face trial. 
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The burning of effigies of Guy Fawkes on 
bonfire night might suggest that Fawkes was 
burnt at the stake. However, for men, the 
sentence for high treason was to be ‘hanged, 
drawn and quartered’, and that’s the grisly 
fate that awaited Fawkes. 

Prior to his execution, brutal torture was 
used to extract Fawkes’s confession, 
including manacles — which were secured 
tightly around wrists and used to hang the 
accused by their hands for many hours 
—and, most likely, the notorious rack, 
which stretched the body, tearing tendons, 
ripping joints and fracturing bones. 

It would have been a wretched Fawkes 
who was tied head-down to a hurdle and 
drawn to Old Palace Yard outside the Palace 
of Westminster, along with three fellow 
plotters. As the last to be executed, he would 
have witnessed the others being hanged, 
removed while still alive, and then dying 
during the physical mutilation that 
followed. First, the genitals were cut off and 
burned. The body was then disembowelled 
and decapitated, and finally quartered, with 
body parts displayed across the country. 

Fawkes was spared the pain of the final 
stages because his neck broke as he hanged, 


bringing instant death on the gallows. 
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The gunpowder plot was the latest in 
a string of conspiracies aimed at 
re-establishing Catholic rule in 
England. For years, radical Catholics 
had been hoping to co-ordinate an 
uprising of recusant families with 
military support from sympathetic 
foreign powers. Yet few English 
Catholics had ever supported armed 
action against the Protestant regime. 
The state had developed powerful 
weapons against insurgency. 
Elizabeth I’s principal secretary, 
Sir Francis Walsingham, recruited an 
extensive network of informers and 
agents, penetrating the Catholic 
underground and infiltrating the 


parts were then dispatched around the country 
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continental seminaries where 
missionary priests were trained. This 
had enabled him to thwart previous 
attempts on the monarch’s life, such as 
the Babington plot of 1586, which 
aimed to assassinate Elizabeth and 
replace her with her Catholic cousin, 
Mary, Queen of Scots. After his death, 
Walsingham’s secret service was 
maintained by his successor, Robert 
Cecil, who served both Elizabeth 

and James I. 

Given the sophistication of the 
network that Walsingham bequeathed 
Cecil, it’s perhaps surprising that the 
gunpowder plot came so close to 
achieving its objective. After all, 
Fawkes was only discovered at the 11th 
hour, allegedly as he hovered over the 
powder, ready to ignite a fuse. 


The travelling mass set - this 
one contains a wine bottle, 
communion plate, a silver-gilt 
™,. chalice and a leather box 

J tocarry them in-was 

* part of the Catholic 
missionary’s armoury 
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The need for Catholicism to be pursued in 
secret put domestic houses at the very heart 
of this community. Catholics disguised the 
symbols and accoutrements associated with 
their worship, sometimes in plain sight, 
among everyday furnishings. A dining table 
might double as an altar, a priest’s vest- 
ments could be folded up and buried amid 
the household linen, and a chalice reserved 
for mass might be placed on shelves and 
rendered indistinguishable from ordinary 
drinking cups. A number of houses 
famously had ‘priest holes’, secret spaces 
behind fireplaces, staircases and walls in 
which not just the sacred vessels but also 
priests themselves could be hidden. 

So the home — and, by extension, the 
women who kept those homes — were 
critical to keeping the faith alive. This can 
be seen in the life of Anne Vaux (played by 
Liv Tyler in Gunpowder), a Catholic 
gentlewoman who was arrested 
on suspicion of being connected to the 
gunpowder plot. Like other women of her 
rank and religion, Vaux played a high- 
stakes role in maintaining Catholic 
underground networks, orchestrating 
meetings, acting as a gatekeeper and, 
crucially, supporting priests in rented safe 


houses and in her own home. 
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f } Soe — 
Liv Tyler plays Anne Vaux, who harboured 
Catholic priests, in Gunpowder 
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Children put their pennies in a collection pot next to a ‘Guy’, November 1962. 
Their 21st-century equivalents are far more likely to go trick-or-treating 


When the gunpowder plot was 
discovered, Londoners were encour- 
aged to light bonfires in celebration. 
Before long, 5 November had entered 
the calendar as a reminder of England’s 
deliverance. Mingling with the older 
traditions of fire-making and feasting, 
it became a day of national rejoicing. 

English settlers in America carried 
their anti-Catholicism across the 
Atlantic. Known as Pope’s Day in 
colonial Boston, 5 November saw rival 
gangs fighting over effigies of the 
pontiff, and throwing them into the 
fire. You can witness something similar 
today in Lewes in Sussex, where bonfire 
societies parade through the town and 
hurl good-natured abuse at a volunteer 
dressed up as a cardinal. 

But bonfire festivities are changing. 
As recently as the 1980s, huge numbers 
of families congregated in neighbours’ 
back gardens to eat soup and cinder 
toffee and watch dad set off fireworks, 
while streets across the land resonated 
to the sound of children asking for a 
‘penny for the guy’. Today, these 
traditions are rapidly disappearing. 
The American import of Hallowe’en 
has largely usurped bonfire night, 


5 November 


firework sales are more heavily 
regulated, and villages wishing to host 
bonfire events have to raise eye-water- 
ingly large sums for insurance, 
threatening their long-term future. 
Will the next generation be able to 
recite the old rhyme, ‘Remember, 
remember the fifth of November, 
gunpowder, treason and plot? And 
what will the original story of the 
gunpowder plot mean to Britons in 
100 years’ time if we no longer make 
Guys and build bonfires? 
John Cooper and Hannah Greig are 
senior lecturers in early modern history 
at the University of York 


TELEVISION 
> Gunpowder, a three- 
part drama telling the 

story of the gunpowder 
plot, is airing on BBC One this month 


ON THE PODCAST 


Hannah Greig and John Cooper 
discuss the gunpowder plot on our 
weekly podcast 

> historyextra.com/podcasts 


Victory at El Alamein 


ihe line in the 


No more reverses. That was the message that the 
British Eighth Army carried into the second battle 
of Fl Alamein in October 1942. What happened 
next transformed British fortunes in the desert 
war. But, asks James Holland cid 

victory come at too high a price? 


Churchill tanks advance 
across the desert during the 
second battle of El Alamein, 
October 1942. Since its defeat 
in France two years earlier, 
the British Army’s growth had 
been impressive, and El 
Alamein was the arena in 
which it first made this size 
count against the Germans 
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t around 9.40pm on Friday 

23 October 1942, Flight 

Lieutenant Tommy Thompson, 

a Battle of Britain and Malta 

veteran, was flying over the 

Alamein line on his return from 
| a strafing mission. Suddenly, 
the guns below opened up and it seemed to 
Thompson that one massive flash of fire had 
erupted in a long line. Mesmerised, he circled 
around at just 3,000 feet and watched. Further 
away he spotted a wave of bombers pounding 
enemy positions too. “A magnificent sight,” he 
recalled. “What an artillery battle.” 

On the ground, 22-year-old Corporal 
Albert Martin of 2nd Battalion, Rifle Brigade 
had never heard anything like it in the two 
long years he’d been in the desert. He’d been 
feeling on edge and nervy all day, knowing 
they would be going into battle that night and 
that it would be a tough fight. One hundred 
and sixteen thousand Germans and Italians 
were dug in behind millions of mines, thick 
entanglements of wire, and supported by 
guns, tanks, machine-guns and mortars. 

Nor was Martin pleased about his role. The 
Rifle Brigade had been used to independence 
and mobility, beetling about the desert in 
trucks. That night, as the battle began, their 
job was to protect the engineers as they 
cleared six paths through the minefields. It 
was through these lanes, each the width ofa 
tennis court, that the mass of armour was due 
to pour, get in behind the enemy and then 
exploit their advantage. 

As Martin listened to the deafening blast of 
900 guns, and felt the shockwaves pulsing 
through the ground, he knew the wait was 
over. As the gunners’ loading rhythm 
changed, so the sky became a kaleidoscope of 
flickering colour. The second battle of 
Alamein had begun, and if successful, as the 
British Eighth Army commander General 
Montgomery had assured them it would be, 
then the Germans and Italians could be 
driven from all of Africa for good. 


Bickering and bellyaching 
Eighth Army had undergone quite some 
transformation since ignominious defeats at 
Gazala and Tobruk back in June. However, it 
was not poor equipment or training — as some 
claimed at the time, and have done ever since 
— that caused these reverses, but rather poor 
generalship. Neil Ritchie, the Eighth Army 
commander, had been over-promoted, and 
had no control or authority over his subordi- 
nates, who were all bickering. Indecision and 
lack of clear thinking led to an entirely 
unnecessary disaster. 

In contrast, the RAF in the Middle East was 
ably led by Air Marshal Arthur Tedder, while 
his subordinate, Air Vice-Marshal Arthur > 
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Victory at El Alamein 


Coningham, had shown the dynamic 
leadership that had been so lacking in his 
army colleagues. 

The British finally halted German general 
Erwin Rommel’s dramatic advance at the 
Alamein position, but a clear-out of senior 
commanders was now urgently required. Out 
went General Auchinleck, the commander- 
in-chief Middle East, and so too did a host of 
other commanders, Ritchie included. In their 
stead came General Sir Harold Alexander as 
C-in-C and General Bernard Montgomery as 
the new Eighth Army Commander. In August 
1942, they were the right team and both 
utterly committed to ensuring there were no 
more reverses. Both also recognised that the 
biggest problem for Eighth Army was one of 
morale, and one that needed righting quickly. 

Alexander was the most experienced 
battlefield commander of any side in the war, 
having commanded in action at every rank. 
He’d even led German troops in the Baltic 
Landwehr against Russia in 1920. Utterly 
imperturbable, charming, and full of good 
judgment, he understood all facets of war and 
both protected his army commander from 
interference from London and oversaw the 
swift build-up of supplies in Egypt. 


Montgomery 
recognised that 
nothing less than 
a decisive victory 
would do in the 
Eighth Army’s 
next engagement 


Montgomery, meanwhile, was highly capable, 
no-nonsense and a fine trainer of men. He did 
not tolerate “bellyaching’, as he called it, 
which was what was needed at that time. 


Adash for Tunis 

At the end of August, when Rommel made his 
last attempt to break the Alamein position, 
Montgomery fought a good defensive battle 
and sensibly resisted the urge to counterattack 
in turn. Unlike Ritchie and Auchinleck, he 
also worked closely and well with Coningham 
and the RAF; the defensive victory at Alan 


Halfa, as the battle became known, belonged 
as much to the RAF as it did Eighth Army. 
Monty also recognised, as Alexander had 
realised, that nothing less than a decisive 
victory would do in their next engagement. 
For that to happen, he argued, more tanks, 
guns and men were needed — and his troops 
required more training. 

Immense pressure was being put on 
Alexander to launch the battle as soon as 
possible; at the same time, preparations were 
under way for a joint Anglo-US invasion force 
to land in north-west Africa, overrun the 
Vichy French in Algeria and Morocco and 
then make a dash for Tunis. The aim was for 
the Axis forces in Africa to be crushed by a 
two-pronged attack from west and east. But 
the destruction of Rommel’s Panzerarmee 
Afrika now at Alamein was to happen first. 

Montgomery insisted his attack could not 
be launched before October. Eventually, it was 
agreed that Eighth Army’s assault would 
begin on the night of 23 October, when there 
was a full moon. His plan was to punch two 
holes through the Axis defences, one in the 
north of the 40-mile line and another further 
south. The northern breach was to be the 
main one and was also where the enemy 
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© Mussolini 
goes on 


the attack 


The Italian leader 
declared war on Britain 
in June 1940 and began 
desultory attacks on 
the British island of 
Malta lying at the heart 
of the Mediterranean. 

On 4 July the British 
destroyed the French 
fleet at Oran on the coast 
of French Algeria — to 
prevent it from falling into 
German hands —- and on 
the 9th the Royal Navy’s 
Mediterranean fleet 
fought the Italians at the 
battle of Calabria. 


© The Italians 
are put to flight 


In September 1940, the 
Italian Tenth Army 
advanced into Egypt. 
In October, the Italians 
also invaded Greece, but 
were swiftly repulsed. 
On 9 December, the 
36,000-strong 

Western Desert Force 
under General 

Richard O’Connor 
counterattacked in Egypt 
and over the next three 
months routed Tenth 
Army and much of the 
Italian Fifth Army, 
capturing 131,000 men 
out of 160,000 Italian 
troops in north Africa. 
British forces also 
attacked Italian forces in 
Abyssinia, east Africa. 
Cut off from all but air 
supply, the Italians were 
soon in retreat. 


Benito Mussolini’s 
troops were routed by 
the British in Egypt 


© The Germans 
enter the fray 


In February 1941, Hitler 
sent General Erwin 
Rommel with two 
divisions of the newly 
formed Afrikakorps to 
Tripoli to stiffen the 
Italian forces there. 

In April, German 
forces invaded 
Yugoslavia, quickly 
overran the country 
and then advanced 
into Greece. 


British 
troops 
pictured in 
Greece, 1940 


© Rommel 
sweeps all 


before him 


Having forced the Italians 
back to El Agheila 
halfway to Tripoli, British 
troops were withdrawn 
from the Western Desert 
Force and sent to 
Greece. It was too little 
too late and, lacking 
strong enough air 
support, Greece soon 
befell the same fate as 
Yugoslavia. In north 
Africa, Rommel 
advanced well beyond 
his orders, recapturing 
Cyrenaica, pushing the 
British back into Egypt, 
and besieging the port 
of Tobruk. 


© The Germans 
capture Crete 


The majority of British 
troops were safely 
evacuated from Greece 
but, in the third week of 
May, German airborne 
troops attacked Crete. 
Fatal errors of judgment 
by the commander of 
Creforce, New Zealander 
General Bernard 
Freyberg, and the local 
commanders at Maleme 
airfield, ensured the 
Germans got a toehold 
they were then able to 
exploit, albeit at 
considerable cost and 
just a few weeks before 
their invasion of the 
Soviet Union. Crete fell 
to the Germans and, 
though most British 
troops were evacuated, 
the Royal Navy suffered 
considerable losses. 
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defences were strongest, but Monty wanted to 
hit Rommel head-on. His XXX Corps was to 
punch this hole to a depth of 3—5 miles 
through two channels each of three lanes. 
Through these narrow lanes, X Corps was to 
pass and burst out into the open desert 
beyond. British tanks would hold the inferior 
numbers of Axis tanks at bay while the 
infantry destroyed the enemy infantry 
through a process Monty called ‘crumbling’. 
Meanwhile, XIII Corps would break through 
in the south and split the Axis forces in half. 


Armoured break-out 
Every man rehearsed the process over and 
over. Deception plans were also brought into 
play and Montgomery placed a huge reliance, 
as ever, on the increasingly dependable RAF 
and his artillery. Overwhelming firepower 
was the name of the game. 

Monty reckoned this would take about 
10 days. The first part was the ‘break-in’. Then 
came the ‘dogfight’ — the slogging grind of 
enemy forces. Last would come the “break- 
out’ by the armour to secure victory. 

Broadly, this was what happened, although 
inevitably there were twists and turns 
and setbacks, not least on the opening 
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Front lines: 
23 October 


2 November 
3 November 


El Taga Plateay, 


Dpsis 
O minefields 


The second battle of El Alamein saw the Eighth Army punching holes in Axis defences 
and then employing overwhelming firepower to subdue the enemy, as our map shows 
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is thrown into 
the fray 


In June 1941, the British 
counterattacked the 
German-Italian forces 
in Egypt but made little 
headway and General 
Wavell, C-in-C Middle 
East, was sacked and 
replaced by General 
Claude Auchinleck. In 
June, British and Free 
French troops attacked 
Vichy-French Syria and, 
by July, had obtained its 
surrender. Pro-German 
revolts in Iraq and Iran 
were also quelled. 


Claude Auchin- 
leck oversaw the 
defence of the 
Alamein Line 


Q The Eighth 
Army pummels 


In November, the newly 
formed Eighth Army 


© Bombs rain 
down on Malta 


At the end of 1941, Field 
Marshal Kesselring had 


counterattacked Rommel’s been made C-in-C of 


forces in north Africa. 
Weakened after three- 
quarters of his supplies 
had been destroyed by 
mostly Malta-based 
aircraft, ships and 
submarines, Rommel’s 


Axis forces in the south 
and, recognising that 
Malta needed to be 
neutralised, began an 
aerial blitz of the island. 
By April, Malta had 
become the most- 


army was pushed back bombed place on 
Earth. But a planned 
invasion was postponed. 


and Tobruk relieved. 
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British face 
annihilation 


Rommel’s German-Italian 
Panzerarmee 
counterattacked again on 
26 May, smashing the 
Gazala Line and 
capturing Tobruk on 
21 June 1942 in what was 
unquestionably one of 
the worst-conducted 
battles the British fought 
in the entire war. Eighth 
Army, now in full retreat 
to the Alamein Line just 
60 miles from Alexandria, 
was only saved from 
annihilation by the 
round-the-clock 
effort of the RAF’s 
Desert Air Force. 
Eighth Army 
commander General 
Neil Ritchie was 
7% sacked and 

} Auchinleck took over 
~ 4 direct command. 


r 
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© Standstill 
in the sand 


The Alamein Line, unlike 
elsewhere in north Africa, 
could not be easily 
outflanked because of 
the deep Qattara 
Depression escarpment 
40 miles to the south. In 
the first battle of El 
Alamein Rommel tried to 
force his way through but 
in a series of clashes 
that raged through the 
month of July, neither 
side was able to force a 
decisive outcome. 
Stalemate ensued — until 
the second battle of 

El Alamein 
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night. Pouring masses of armour through six 
lanes, each only 8 yards wide, was ambitious, 
especially in the north where the desert soil 
was fine sand. The tracks of hundreds of 
tanks, tow-to-tail, quickly ground the sand as 
fine as talcum powder, which combined with 
immense amounts of smoke to cloak the 
battlefield. Corporal Albert Martin had little 
idea of what was going on and was soon caked 
in choking dust and could see little. Nor could 
the tanks, which began crashing into one 
another and over-heating. 


Supercharged advance 

Then the enemy guns, apparently not 
remotely destroyed, opened up. By dawn, 
much of the British armour was exposed in 
the open. “It was quite one of the worst 
moments of my life,” noted Major Stanley 
Christopherson, commander of A Squadron, 
the Sherwood Rangers. “I couldn’t go 
forward, but all the heavy tanks were behind 
me so I couldn’t go back... we just had to sit 
there.” He survived, although many of his 
crews were not so fortunate. 

The battle ground on over the ensuing days. 
Despite the success of the Australians in the 
very north, Monty paused on 26 October. 
Meanwhile, Albert Martin and his comrades 
in the Rifle Brigade had become temporary 


anti-tank gunners and, having edged forward 
overnight on 28 October, woke to find 
themselves confronting the main Axis panzer 
counterattack. It was to prove a decisive day as 
they stubbornly held their ground and 
knocked out 70 enemy tanks and self-pro- 
pelled guns. How he’d managed to survive 
that ordeal, he had no idea. 

Early on 2 November, Montgomery 
relaunched his attack, codenamed 
Supercharge. In essence, it was more of the 
same, but it did what the opening phase had 
failed to do: break the back of the 
Panzerarmee’s defence. 

The end was now in sight. “The battle is 


going heavily against us,” Rommel wrote to 
his wife on 3 November. “We're simply being 
crushed by the enemy weight.” That summed 
it up neatly. Superior numbers, superior 
firepower and the relentless air assault by the 
RAF had bludgeoned Rommel’s forces into a 
terminal defeat. By 4 November, the 
Panzerarmee was on the run, streaming back 
west across the desert. 

The battle of Alamein was the first decisive 
land victory by the British against German 
forces and came less than two-and-a-half 
years after the catastrophic defeat of France 
and the retreat of the BEF from Dunkirk. 
Back then, Britain’s army had been tiny. Its 
growth since had been impressive. 

Alexander and Montgomery’s victory had 
also showed that, despite the defeat at Gazala 
four months earlier, there was much already 
in place that Britain was getting right: decent 
equipment, determined troops, an increas- 
ingly effective tactical air force and a greater 
dependence on technology and firepower, all 
of which played to British strengths. 


Thebiggest beef 

But, for all that the British Army was a 
transformed force, the second battle of El 
Alamein was a flawed victory. There’s little 
doubt that, though it made a hero of Monty, it 
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was a tactically turgid campaign — one that 
wasted lives and materiel. 

General Francis Tuker had commanded the 
4th Indian Division at Alamein and was one 
of the brightest, yet most under-used, 
commanders the British had. Earlier in the 
year, with Rommel on the charge, he sug- 
gested to Auchinleck and Ritchie that, rather 
than falling back to the Alamein line, it made 
far more sense for Eighth Army to establish 
their defensive position at Tobruk , which had 
an open supply line to the sea and which had 
withstood all the enemy had thrown at it 
during a siege that had lasted half the previous 
year. As he pointed out, Rommel could not 
simply bypass such a bastion. Tuker was right, 
but his good advice was ignored, and the 
Eighth Army almost annihilated. 

Montgomery never asked his advice before 
the second battle of Alamein, but Tuker was 
firmly of the view that it made sense to strike 
a heavy blow with infantry, supported by 
artillery on a narrow front in the north, 
around a feature or ridge that meant the 
Panzerarmee simply had to counterattack. 
The key, he reckoned, was to draw in the bulk 
of the Axis armour in the north. 

While most of the Panzerarmee’s armour 
and artillery was caught up with this attack, 
Tuker would have made a second thrust 
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simultaneously in the centre of the line 
with the bulk of the armour, where the 
defences were not as strong. This plan made 
good sense. 

Tuker’s biggest beef with Monty’s ideas, 
however, was over his fire plan at the start of 
the battle. Of the 900 field guns available, 
Monty only employed 400 in support of the 
main thrust in the north — that is, less than 
half. That meant that 500 guns were not being 
used in the main thrust, while more than 300 
were available to support the feint thrust of 
XII Corps to the south. 

Perhaps more inexplicable, though, was the 
way in which the guns were used. A central 
tenet of war is the concentration of force. 

For all his new stamp and fighting talk, 
Montgomery dispersed his firepower not only 
in terms of its spread along the length of their 
line, but also in the way the guns were fired. 
Those 400 in the north were spread over 

10 miles, with just 100 guns supporting each 
of the four attacking divisions. That wasn’t 
very many, especially since they were mostly 
firing straight ahead. A far better plan would 
have been to have attacked over, say, 5 miles, 
with 750 guns firing in concentration. 

So the second battle of El Alamein wasn’t 
the masterpiece that has often been por- 
trayed, and it could be argued that the Eighth 


BELOW: Italian troops run for 
cover during an RAF air raid, 
26 October 1942. Victory at 
El Alamein would give the 
Allies an unstoppable 
momentum in the north 
African campaign 


Army paid far too high a price for victory. 
This won't, of course, prevent it from being 
remembered as a turning point in the war in 
north Africa — and nor should it, for 

El Alamein set the British on the path to 

the capture of Tunis six months later. Here, 
in a triumph that would secure victory in 
north Africa, Allied troops captured or 
killed 250,000 Axis troops and seized a vast 
amount of enemy materiel. In doing so, they 
inflicted a bigger material defeat on the 
Germans than the one at Stalingrad three 
months earlier. Hi 

James Holland is an author, historian and 
broadcaster. His books include The Battle of 
Britain: Five Months That Changed History 
(Corgi, 2011) 
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> The War in the West: A New History: 
Volume 2: The Allies Fight Back 1941-42 
by James Holland (Bantam Press, 2017) 
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> Listen to an El Alamein 

veteran recalling his experiences, 
on BBC World Service’s Witness. 
Go to bbc.co.uk/programmes/p036hn77 
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Massed 
tanks 


arrive 


In part 42 of his personal testimony 
series, Peter Hart reaches November 
1917 It was amonth that saw new 
tactics on the battlefield and PoWs 
looking forward with excitement to 
their parcels from the Red Cross. Peter 
is tracing the experiences of 20 people 
who lived through the First World War 
- via interviews, letters and diary 
entries - as its centenary progresses 


ILLUSTRATIONS BY JAMES ALBON 


There was one last great 
battle on the western front in 
1917. The battle of Cambrai, 
launched on 20 November, 
saw two great British 
innovations. Hitherto, the 
guns had not been able to 
open fire without the need for 
preliminary registering shots. 
Now, advances in gunnery 
allowed them to be moved up 
in secrecy, after which they 
lay hidden until the moment 
came to fire a ‘predicted’ 
hurricane bombardment onto 
the Germans. 

The second innovation was 
the massed use of tanks to 
crush barbed wire and deal 
with surviving German 
strongpoints. Some 1,003 
guns would be supported by 
476 tanks to break through in 
the Cambrai area. Captain 
James McCudden watched 
the results from the air. 


A staged photograph of a 
British Mark IV tank on the 
battlefield at Cambrai 
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James McCudden 


James qualified as a pilot in April 1916 and 
shot down his first aircraft in September. By 
June of 1917 he had been made a captain. 
That year he was flying the Sopwith Pup 
Scout with 66 Squadron, before transferring 
to fly the SE5a Scout with 56 Squadron. 


About 8.30 we left the 
éé6 ground, and flew along 
the Bapaume-Cambrai road to 
300ft, as the heavy clouds were 
down at this height. We arrived 
at Havrincourt Wood and saw 
smoke and gun flashes every- 
where. From 200ft we could see 
our tanks well past the Hinden- 
burg Line, and they looked very 
peculiar nosing their way around 
different clumps of trees, houses, 
etc. We flew up and down the 
line for an hour, but no sign of 
any Hun machines about, 
although the air was crowded 
with our own. Very soon the 
clouds were too low, and there 
was nothing else to do except go 
home — so I did. 


The tanks and infantry made 
advances of up to 5 miles, but 
then the front stagnated. The 
Germans took the chance to 
try out their own new attack 
tactics and launched a 
full-scale counter-attack on 
30 November - a devastating 
barrage followed by squads 
of ‘storm troopers’ using 
infiltration methods to 
bypass centres of resistance. 
Caught unprepared, the 
British were pushed back 
before the line was stabilised. 
For all the drama, the battle 
achieved little. Both sides 
had premiered their new 
techniques: but the western 
front still stood unbroken. 


“From ZOOft we 
could see our tanks 
well past the line. 
They looked 
peculiar nosing 
their way around” 
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Hawtin Mundy was a prisoner 
of the Germans at the Domnau 
PoW camp. Prisoners were 
made up into working parties 
then sent out to help farmers, 
or they provided labour to 
repair the damage caused by 
the Russian invasion of 1914. 
The British soldiers were 
starving, and dressed in the 
rags that were all that 
remained of their uniforms. 
Then at last their Red Cross 
parcels arrived. 


Some had got two, some 
6G had got three —it seemed 
as though they’d accumulated 
coming across from England to 
Berne in Switzerland, then on to 
Diilmen in Westphalia, then to 
Heilsberg in East Prussia, then 
out to the camps in the villages. 
We collected the parcels and the 
letters up. We were as excited as 
like kids at a sunday school 
party! Everyone had the same in 
their Red Cross parcel — it didn’t 
matter if you were a millionaire 
or a poor labourer’s son. You had 


Hawtin Mundy 


Hawtin was brought up in Buckinghamshire 
and served as an apprentice coach-builder. 
He was posted to the 5th Oxfordshire and 
Buckinghamshire Regiment on the western 
front in April 1917. On 3 May he was 
captured by the Germans. 


six grocery parcels and four 
bread parcels a month. 

Friends would send a parcel, 
but they didn’t send it themselves, 
they financed it through the Red 
Cross. On one occasion, I had 
one from me mates in the body 
shop at Wolverton Works. I also 
had a letter from Lady Leon of 
Bletchley Park saying: “I shall be 
your godmother for parcels.” 
Four of the six parcels I received 
were marked from Lady Leon. 

We had clothing parcels, they 
were from your regiment. Every 
three months you were allowed a 
‘private’ parcel from your 
relatives and it stipulated that 
there mustn’t be food in it. They 
could send you a brush and 
comb, or anything other than 
the routine. We had real leather 
army shoes and a beautiful blue 
uniform, very much like the 
full-dress uniform. We looked 
real smart and were well fed. 


From paupers to kings. 


Captain Thomas Louch was on 
the staff of the 13th Australian 
Brigade. In November 1917, 
they were recovering from 
their efforts in Passchendaele. 


We are out this time fora 
66 long spell — at least so 
rumour has it — and it looks like 
being true. A Pierrot troupe has 


been started in the division; they 
are nearly all professionals, and it 


Thomas Louch 


Thomas was born in Geraldton, Western 
Australia in 1894. He rose to the rank of 
platoon sergeant in the Australian Imperial 
Force before injury in the Gallipoli campaign. 
By 1917 he was serving with the Australian 
13th Brigade during the third battle of Ypres. 


is quite a good show. I went with 
the general the night they 
opened. The concert party was 
“The Smart Set’. There were two 
female impersonators who 
caused much amusement. Times 
have changed, and their turns, 
which were once regarded as 
risqué, would these days be 
looked upon as suitable for a 
sunday school concert. 
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Jack Dorgan had been 
wounded in 1916 while serving 
with the Northumberland 
Fusiliers. After a lengthy 
hospitalisation and convales- 
cence, he was back in civilian 
life working at Ashington 
colliery. Working deep 
beneath the ground was hard 
and dangerous work. 


C & They would drive a 
roadway a matter of 80 
yards, about 8ft wide and 6ft 
high. The coal seam would be 
about 3ft high, which meant the 
coal hewer would work getting 
the coal out, and leave the stone 
above. Lying on the floor with 
his pick, he would undercut the 
seam. Then, when he had got as 
far forward as he could — about 
3ft — he would start on the right 
hand side and he would do the 
same up the side of the coal 
seam. Then he would stop 
hewing and he had a set gear, a 
metal stand, which he put up 
between the roof and the floor. 

Using along drill with a 
sharpened edge, he would 
turn the drill handle into the 
solid side of the coal seam. 

Then he would clean the drill 
hole out with a scraper, and then 
he would put the required 
amount of explosive into the 
hole and push it in with a plunge. 
He had a long wire with a 
detonator on the end. It was 
highly explosive, you had to be 
careful with these! Then he got a 
plug of clay, and letting the wire 
hang out, he sealed off the hole. 
The deputy would come along; 
he had the equipment to ignite 
the detonator. 

There was a required distance 
of 30 yards that he had to stretch 
his wire, then he got behind a 
coal tub, everybody was drawn 


Jack Dorgan 


Born in 1893 into a mining family in Chop- 
pinton, Northumberland, Jack worked at the 
Ashington Colliery from 1907 to 1914, when 
he was Called up, arriving on the western front 
in April 1915. He was promoted to sergeant, 
but was invalided home in March 1916. 


back, and he would shout “Fire!” 
and detonate the explosives with 
a plunger. If everybody had done 
their job properly, the coal would 
be lying loose and you only had 
to wait for the fumes to clear out 
—which took a little while. Then 
the coal had to be filled into the 
tubs. Hard work that was! 

I didn’t like it! 

The ‘putters’ would use pit 
ponies to take the tubs along 
roughly-laid rails back to the pit 
shaft. Fairly frequently the tub 
came off the rails (the floor was 
not level, stones would fall from 
the side of the roadway). That 
was very heavy work getting your 
empty tub back on the rails. 
When you took your empty tub 
in, you rode on the back of the 
pony and your chest was on your 
knees. If you didn’t get your back 
well down it got scraped along 
the spinal column. Invariably 
there were four or five splotches, 
scraped and scabbed. Awful 
business. My mother used to put 
Vaseline on them. 


With frequent fatalities in the 
mines from pit falls and gas 
explosions, it was almost as 
bad as the western front. i 


Peter Hart is the oral historian at 
the Imperial War Museum 
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“I fixed my bayonet, and that was the last of Mr Rat!” 
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Medical Secretary gives something 


back to research and treatment 


Sylvia's friends remembered her for her kind heart, and her strong 
desire to help others. Even though she suffered lifelong poor health, 
while also caring for her critically ill mother. 


But Sylvia did more than put on a brave face: she struck back against 
illness by working as a medical secretary, and following medical 
advances keenly. That's how she found out that with conditions such 
as stroke, the right treatment and back-up can make all the 
difference when given promptly. 


So it's not surprising Sylvia decided that one of the best things she 

could do would be to strike back again, by supporting the work of 

the Stroke Association — and leave us a generous gift in her Will. 

Today, we take time to remember her. Because Sylvia is still playing  ¢7) C, 
an important part in helping us create a future free of stroke, and 7 

turn around the lives of thousands of stroke survivors each year. association 
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Together we can conquer stroke. 


Call 020 7566 1505 email legacy@stroke.org.uk or visit stroke.org.uk/legacy 


Registered office: Stroke Association House, 240 City Road, London EC1V 2PR. Registered as a Charity in England and Wales (No 211015) and in Scotland (SC037789). Also registered in Northern Ireland (XT33805), Isle of Man (No 945) 
and Jersey (NPO 369). Stroke Association is a Company Limited by Guarantee in England and Wales (No 61274) 


Experts discuss and review the latest history releases 


BOOKS |: 


“Social networks weren’t 
invented by Mark Zuckerberg. 
Though they may be bigger and 
faster today, they always 
existed,” says Niall Ferguson 


INTERVIEW / NIALL FERGUSON 


‘From the Reformation to the Cold War, 
social networks played a role” 


Niall Ferguson speaks to Dave Musgrove about his new book revealing how 
hidden networks have helped shape history 
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PROFILE NIALLFERGUSON 
Niall Ferguson is a senior fellow of the Hoover Institu- 
tion, Stanford, and the Center for European Studies, 


Harvard. Heisa historian, broadcaster and author 
whose previous books include Empire (Allen Lane, 
2003), and The Ascent of Money (Penguin, 2008). 


Most of us think of ‘social networks’ 
as modern phenomena. Why did you 
want to examine the role they have 
played throughout history? 

Social networks weren’t invented by Mark 
Zuckerberg. Though they may be bigger 
and faster today than ever before, they 
always existed. Whether you are writing 
about the Reformation, the abolitionist 
movement or even the Cold War, you need 
to recognise that informal connections 
between individuals — ‘networks’ — played 
a key role in how events occurred. 

Most people think about networks in a 
fairly vague and casual way, and don’t really 
understand how they operate. This extends 
to the way in which historians examine 
them, which is lacking in any academic 
rigour; in much academic history, impor- 
tant networks are conspicuous by their 
absence. My new book aims to put those 
networks — from cults in ancient Rome to 
modern social media — back into history. 


Why is network science a useful 

new approach for historians? 
Historians can be guilty of sleight of hand 
when they talk about influence and power, 
because they often don’t explain to the 
reader how these forces actually operate. 

I was guilty of this myself in my early work. 
By adding rigour and precision to vague 
statements about importance, influence 
and power, network science allows histori- 
ans to formalise their hunches — or to 
confound them. For example, I was halfway 
through writing a biography of American 
statesman Henry Kissinger when I asked 
myself: was the real reason Kissinger was so 
influential because he was such a consum- 
mate networker? It sounded like a plausible 
thesis, but I couldn’t prove it. By using 
network science, you can clearly demon- 
strate (on a graph) that Kissinger was 
indeed the best-connected person in the 
Nixon administration. 

Most formalised organisations, whether 
they are armies, states or corporations, have 
a pyramid-shaped power structure, with 
the person in charge at the top and the 
grunts at the bottom. But that isn’t 
necessarily an accurate analysis of the real 
distribution of power in an organisation. 
Network science can reveal the hidden 
mechanics of influence — who is actually 
talking to whom. 


What can you reveal about the new 
chronology you've devised, based 
around two key ‘ages of networking’? 
It’s a new narrative arc that uses this 
innovative tool of analysis to try to help 
explain some of the most important events 
in history. 

argue that the first ‘age of networking’ 
began in the late 15th century. The emer- 
gence of the printing press, combined with 
rapid social change, led to a situation in 
which ideas — such as Martin Luther’s 
95 Theses, which sparked the Protestant 
Reformation — could spread like never before. 

This period of disruption was tremen- 
dously long-lasting. Right up until the end 
of the 18th century, networks were the 
driving force behind a series of shockwaves 
felt across Europe: not only the Reforma- 
tion, but also the Enlightenment and the 
French Revolution. These events were the 
consequences of a fundamental shift not 
only in technology but also in the structure 
of Europe’s social networks. 

Yet by the 1790s the networks had 
overreached themselves and, after the 
French Revolution, Europe was plunged into 
chaos and anarchy. The only way to deal 
with the power vacuum it created was to 
form an intensely hierarchical new order — 
which is exactly what Napoleon did in 
around 1800. That was a turning point, 
triggering a hierarchical hiatus in the history 
of networking. From that time up until the 
1970s, hierarchical structures gained the 
upper hand, partly because technologies 
such as railways, the telegraph and steam 
power gave rise to very centralised commu- 
nication systems, or ‘superhubs’. 

The culmination of this hierarchical 
hiatus came with the totalitarian dictator- 
ships of Stalin, Hitler and Mao during the 
20th century. In these regimes, a single hub 
monopolised information and resources. 
Individual dictators could wield total 


“Social networks 
were the driving 
force behind a series 
of shockwaves felt 
across Europe” 


power over the societies they governed, 
rendering unofficial networking effectively 
illegal on pain of death. If you lived in the 
Soviet Union in the 1940s, you could not 
network with impunity — it could get you 
killed. Even being accused of an informal, 
non-official association could get you sent 
to the Gulag. 

We've come a long way since then. I don’t 
think anyone could re-establish that sort of 
regime in our remarkably networked age. 
What’s exciting is that it doesn’t take a huge 
number of additional links between people 
within a network to make a hierarchy fall 
apart. And that has happened in the recent 
past — most notably with the dramatic 
collapse of the Soviet Union. 


Whatrole have networks played in the 
spread of ideas throughout history? 
Today we speak about an idea that spreads 
rapidly through a network as ‘going viral’. 
Most people assume that if something goes 
viral, it must be an inherently great idea. 
But that’s not quite right. The structure of 
the network into which an idea is intro- 
duced matters a lot. A fantastic idea may not 
go viral simply because the network is not 
configured for contagion, or because the 
idea enters it at the wrong point. 

This can be helpful in trying to explain 
religious upheavals such as the Protestant 
Reformation. Martin Luther wasn’t saying 
incredibly novel things — plenty of people 
had been critical of the Roman Catholic 
hierarchy before. However, he was saying 
them at a time when Germany’s social 
networks (and the printing press) made it 
much easier than ever before for an idea to 
go viral. Therefore, instead of ending up as 
just another heretic burned at the stake, 
Luther became a successful religious 
revolutionary. You can’t understand why 
certain ideas succeeded until you under- 
stand the networks through which they 
spread. This same story repeated itself again 
and again, from the rise of Islam in the 
seventh century to the American Revolution. 


Are there any potential pitfallsin 
looking at history in this way? 

There is a danger that, when you feed all 
your data into network-graphing software, 
what comes out the other end is simply a 
pretty picture — or, even worse, a hairball. 
I don’t think that’s sufficient to count as 
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The emergence of the 
printing press in the 15th 
century “made it much 
easier than ever before for 
an idea to go viral”, says 
Niall Ferguson 
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viable history. You need to be able to say 
something more than merely: “Gosh, 
everybody is connected.” We mustn’t fall 
into the trap of thinking that we are done 
when we print out a fancy graph — it must 
also have some explanatory value. 

An example of this was a graph I 
reproduced revealing that Paul Revere was 
in some ways the most important American 
revolutionary. Revere didn’t write very 
much, but he mattered a lot to the revolu- 
tion because he was the best connected of 
the Boston Patriots. So when he went on his 
famous ‘midnight ride’ to warn Patriot 
leaders Samuel Adams and John Hancock 
of the dispatch of Redcoats to Lexington 
and Concord, they believed him. This is 
a great example of how network science can 
reveal that it’s not always the people we 
might expect who were the most impor- 
tant. When you graph the network of 
revolutionaries, it’s much more than just a 
pretty picture — you learn something about 
who really mattered. 


Your book also touches on secret 
societies. How do they fit into the 
history of networks? 

Looking at networks in more depth could 
help us to better understand the influence 
of exclusive, secretive societies, such as the 
Illuminati, the Freemasons, the Cambridge 
Apostles. Professional historians have shied 
away from tackling issues about how 
powerful such societies really were (or 
weren't), but that’s a dereliction of duty. 


All of this stuff is historically important, 
and we shouldn't just leave it to cranks and 
conspiracy theorists. Just because they may 
exaggerate the importance of groups such 
as the Illuminati, it doesn’t mean that these 
secretive networks had no importance at 
all, and we need to recognise that. 


Whatlessons does history provide 
for usin an age thatis more heavily 
networked than ever before? 

We can see from the study of the past that 
a networked world is not necessarily a more 
stable world. Network science shows that 
people gravitate towards others who are 
like themselves: as the saying goes, birds of 
a feather flock together. This means that, 
paradoxically, the more networked a 
society is, the more divided it can become. 
We saw this in the recent US presidential 
election, which was dominated by two 
parallel but polarised narratives. In this 
regard, Facebook has magnified a 
pre-existing condition, but it didn’t invent 
it. A look at the first ‘age of networking’ 
demonstrates that more interconnected 
societies were actually more prone to 
religious division and conflict. 

For a variety of reasons, networks don’t 
create a wonderfully level playing field. In 
practice, they are profoundly unequal. 
Certain people are far more connected than 
others, while some aren’t connected at all 
— they are ‘network isolates’. Superstar 
economics also prevails in a heavily 
networked world, meaning that the rich get 


"Historians have shied 
away from tackling 
issues about how 
powerful secret 
societies really 

were (or weren't)” 


richer. Remember, too, that bad ideas can 
go viral as well as good ones — it’s not just 
cat memes that spread like wildfire across 
the internet, but also videos of beheadings. 
These insights are absent in most of the 
history I’ve read. 

After reflecting on the ways networks 
have shaped past events, we shouldn't be 
surprised to see inequality intensify or 
crazy ideas go viral. I’m arguing against the 
utopian view, spread by Silicon Valley, that 
if we’re all connected everything will be 
awesome and we'll peacefully exchange 
ideas in a global community of netizens. 

I think that’s a great delusion: history shows 
that it simply isn’t the way 
networks work. El 

The Square and the Tower: 
Networks, Hierarchies and the 
Struggle for Global Power by 
Niall Ferguson (Allen Lane, 
608 pages, £25) 
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HOW DID. CHRISTIANITY DESTROY 
THE CLASSICAL WORLD? 


‘Captivating and compulsive, Catherine Nixey’s debut 
challenges our whole understanding of Christianity’s 
earliest years and the medieval society that followed’ 

Dan Jones, bestselling author of The Plantagenets 


‘Nixey reveals a level of intolerance and 
anti-intellectualism which echoes today’s 
headlines but is centuries old’ 
Anita Anand 


‘Nixeys elegant and ferocious text paints a dark 
but riveting picture of life at the time of the 
‘triumph’ of Christianity’ 
Dr Michael Scott, presenter of the BBC’s Ancient Greece: TECERSTIAN DESTRUCTION 
The Greatest.Show on Earth and Invisible Cities E CLASSICAL WORLD 


CATHERINE NIYEY 


Available now in hardback and ebook at your local Waterstones or online at Waterstones.com 


Osprey DAM U RA I 
cans ARMOUR 


BEAUTY PRECISION STRENGTH 


SAMURAI To a samurai, his suit of armour was so much more than just 
ARMOUR protection that could save his life in the heat of battle - 
it was the embodiment of his personality, social status and very soul. 


Illustrated with 400 stunning images, this book explores the 
development and evolution of the cuirass or do, the armour that 
protected the samurai’s torso, and was the foundation on which 

these elaborate and beautiful armour sets were built. 
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ErOsty foreign relations 


; LUDLOW recommends an ambitious new work 
exploring ie ees impact of Cold War tensions 


PI IE) 2¢ 


The Cold War: A World History 
by Odd Arne Westad 
Allen Lane, 720 pages, £30 


A great deal of books 
about the Cold War 
already exist, and there 
are plenty of well-writ- 
ten overviews on the 
market. But Odd Arne 
Westad’s important new 
volume not only makes 
accessible to the general reader the very 
latest academic research into the many 
facets of the east-west conflict, but also 
emphasises more effectively than any 
previous survey the truly global nature 


A poster from 

1949 celebrates 

the victory of 
} communism in 

China. As Odd Arne 

Westad’s new book 
highlights, the 
spread of commu- 
nism accelerated 
the Cold War’s 
global impact 


of the struggle between capitalism and 
communism. In other words, it fully 
lives up to its title. 

Its originality is evident from its 
starting point. The traditional debate 
about the beginning of the Cold War 
focuses on the latter stages of the Sec- 
ond World War and the years imme- 
diately after. A few historians suggest 
that it began in 1917. But Westad takes 
a different line, tracing the origins of 
the ideological battle at the heart of the 
Cold War back to the late 19th century 
and the emergence of communism as a 
political force in Europe. The opening 
chapters thus take the reader on a rapid 
march through the first half of 20th- 


century history, underlining how the 
US-Soviet competition that emerged 
after 1945 was deeply rooted in a pre- 
existing ideological split. Awareness 

of the longer-term roots of the Cold 
War’s core ideological battle (and also 
of other key phenomena with which it 
intersected, such as nationalism in the 
developing world) is a recurrent feature 
of the book. 

Once the narrative reaches the 
traditional Cold War timeframe 
(1945-90), a second key characteristic 
emerges: the book’s readiness to follow 
the east-west struggle almost literally 
to the four corners of the earth. There 
is, of course, much discussion about 
the ideological chasm between the US 
and the Soviet Union, with plenty of 
insights into internal politics, and pithy 
character sketches of the superpowers’ 
key leaders. However, Westad’s book is 
at its best when exploring how this clash 
of competing modernities was played 
out first in Europe and east Asia, then in 
the rest of Asia, Africa, the Middle East 
and Latin America. Even India, which 
tried hard to stay aloof from the east- 
west struggle, found its international 
position profoundly shaped by the Cold 
War. Its non-alignment stance was as 
inflected by the ideological clash as that 
of the most loyal member of either bloc. 

This is not to say that Westad 


74 presents a vision of the Cold War in 
» which every string was pulled from 
either Washington or Moscow. On the 


contrary, references to superpower 
interventions across the globe are 
counterbalanced by frequent explana- 
tions of how the Cold War in each 
theatre was deeply shaped by both local 
conditions and regional actors. Nor 
does the book claim that other patterns 
of change unfolding alongside the Cold 
War were driven by US-Soviet confron- 
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COMING SOON... 
“Next month I'll be speaking to Simon Schama about his new book on 
Jewish history from 1492-1900, Belonging. Plus, we'll have historians’ 


reviews of recent releases including Queen Victoria's Matchmaking, The 
Medici and A Short History of Drunkenness.” 
Ellie Cawthorne, staff writer 
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tation. But what Westad does demon- 
strate is that decolonisation, European 
integration and the Arab-Israeli conflict 
became closely entangled with the Cold 
War. These issues were both influenced 
by, and exerted an influence over, the 
dynamics of superpower rivalry. 

The third great originality of the book 
is the way in which it sidesteps the 
standard debate about whether the US 
won the Cold War or the Soviet Union 
lost it (or whether it was Reagan or 
Gorbachev who dunnit). Instead, Westad 
asserts that what really mattered was the 
triumph of global market capitalism. 
The ideological rivalry born amid the 
economic turmoil of late 19th-century 
Europe petered out in the 1980s as it 


Communist visions 
of the future lacked 
plausibility as 

an alternative 

to capitalism 


became steadily more apparent that 
communist visions of the future lacked 
plausibility as an alternative to capital- 
ism. The collapse of the communist bloc 
was thus preceded by the collapse of its 
ideological raison d’étre. 

Despite its ambitious scope, this is not 
ahard book to read. The narrative moves 
smoothly from one aspect of the Cold 
War to another, from one global theatre 
to the next. It is underpinned by a prodi- 
gious amount of reading, largely hidden 
away in the endnotes. More important 
still, the ideas advanced and the events de- 
scribed are brought to life by the author’s 
personal recollections, Russian jokes, 
cultural insights and well-chosen quota- 
tions. This may be a book about a fierce 
and periodically brutal struggle, but it is 
also one that provoked roars of laughter 
from this reviewer. Its value, both for the 
general reader and as a teaching text, is 
greatly increased as a result. Hi 


Breaching the blockade 


ROBERT BRIER enjoys a vivid account of one of the most 
dramatic episodes of the early Cold War 


The Berlin Airlift: The Relief Op- 
eration that Defined the Cold War 
by Barry Turner 

Icon books, 320 pages, £20 


Between 26 June 1948 
and 12 May 1949, US and 
British aircraft under- 
took more than 270,000 
flights to deliver 

2.3 million tonnes of 
supplies to the western 
sectors of Berlin that had 
been blockaded by Soviet forces occupy- 
ing east Germany. In this fine piece of 
popular history, Barry Turner provides 
an engaging and vivid account of this first 
major episode of the Cold War, known 
afterwards as the Berlin Airlift. 

Turner’s approach is strictly chrono- 
logical. He leads us from the first cracks in 
the wartime alliance between the Soviet 
Union, UK and US, through a detailed 
account of the airlift to its aftermath, 
concluding with the formation of Nato 
and the start of European integration. 

Ina dense yet highly readable narrative, 
Turner uses extensive quotes to immerse 
his reader in the experiences of the 
historical protagonists, demonstrating 
what a remarkable logistical achievement 
the airlift was. At its outset, Berlin did not 
have airports large enough to receive the 


BARRY TURNER 
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Children watch 
an aircraft as it 
passes over the 
ruins of Berlin 
during the airlift 


huge aircraft fleet needed to supply the 
city. Aeroplanes, moreover, were 
particularly ill-suited for transporting 
bulky cargo. The dust from coal (one of 
the most important supplies needed) 
made breathing difficult for the aircrews, 
and corroded cables. Salt, meanwhile, 
attacked the planes’ frames —a problem 
solved by loading that cargo onto flying 
boats from the Royal Air Force’s Coastal 
Command, landing them on the Havel 
lakes. The desperate economic situation 
of the German population, and the sense 
of camaraderie many Germans developed 
with their former wartime opponents, are 
also effectively conveyed. 

Though the author embeds his account 
ina political history of the nascent Cold 
War, readers looking for a bold reinterpre- 
tation of these events will be disappoint- 
ed. He adheres to the standard view that 
the Cold War began primarily as a result 
of assertive Soviet policy. In fact, his is 
overwhelmingly a narrative history with 
little in the way of analysis or argument. 
With references and bibliography reduced 
toa minimum, it is difficult to establish 
what use Turner made of the “new mate- 
rial from American, British and German 
archives” mentioned on the dustjacket. 

One aspect on which Turner does 
present a clear judgment is in his 
unflattering view of the British govern- 
ment’s role in the early Cold War. In 
passages that could not be more timely, he 
demonstrates how London consistently 
failed to grasp its new role as a junior 
partner of the US, deluding itself instead 
about its power status and lecturing its 
American “cousins” on foreign policy. 

Overall, Turner’s book provides a vivid 
account of a major event of the early Cold 
War, and hints at where the roots of 
Britain’s current predicament may lie. 
Though specialists will find little new 
material in The Berlin Airlift, it is highly 
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The oak tree at 
Boscobel House in 
which Charles II hid to 
escape detection by 
Roundhead troops. 
Pictured is William 
Penderel (here written 
as Pendrill), who 
aided the fugitive 
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Royal on the run 


CLARE JACKSON considers a lively if uneven new account 
of the manhunt for the future king Charles II 


To Catch a King: Charles II's 
Great Escape 

by Charles Spencer 

William Collins, 336 pages, £20 


In one of the 20th cen- 
tury’s most memorable 
funeral eulogies, Charles 
Spencer rued the irony 
that his late sister, Diana, 
Princess of Wales — “a 

girl given the name of 

the ancient goddess of 
hunting” — became “in the end, the most 
hunted person of the modern age”. Two 
decades later, Spencer’s latest book recon- 
structs the massive manhunt mounted for 
another illustrious royal, Charles II. He 
spent 43 nights on the run, successfully 
evading capture by his parliamentarian 
enemies, after suffering a crushing defeat 
by Oliver Cromwell’s forces at the battle of 


P-OWARLES 
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Worcester in September 1651. Famously 
spending a day hiding in an oak tree in 
Boscobel Wood, the king’s dramatic flight 
became central to Restoration public 
memory: Charles’s birthday (29 May) was 
later re-designated ‘Oak Apple Day’, and 
The Royal Oak remains one of England’s 
most popular pub names. 

Accessible and pacey, Spencer’s retelling 
of Charles’s escape vividly depicts the 
numerous false starts, close shaves and 
covert communications that bedevilled 
events. It also sheds interesting light on 
parallel narratives such as the fate of Scots 
soldiers captured at Worcester: 1,000 of 
them evidently became indentured labour 


Charles spent 43 nights 


on the run, successfully 


evading capture 


involved in draining “the malaria-infested 
fens of East Anglia”, while several hun- 
dred others were sent to Massachusetts to 
labour in new ironworks. 

But whereas Charles I certainly bene- 
fited from Boscobel’s thick foliage, read- 
ers of To Catch a King may have more 
difficulty seeing the wood for the trees. 
In what is ultimately an uneven and un- 
predictable account, the book’s first 100 
pages consist of extensive scene-setting, 
numerous character sketches and a huge 
list of dramatis personae. Later, however, 
the book whisks through the critical 
decade — from Charles’s landing in Nor- 
mandy in October 1651 to his return as 
king to England in May 1660 —ina single 
11-page chapter, with no mention of the 
frustratingly itinerant and impoverished 
nature of his years in exile. 

More disappointing is Spencer’s breez- 
ily uncritical approach to the contem- 
porary sources on which his narrative 
is based, with sporadic footnotes and 
minimal sense of the different motiva- 
tions, limitations and circumstances 
that inevitably coloured retrospective 
accounts of Charles’s escape. For ex- 
ample, Spencer claims of Samuel Pepys 
that it was hearing the king’s adventures 
first-hand in May 1660 that “awoke, in 
this most famous of English diarists, 
the tracking instincts of an investigative 
journalist” who “decided to check how 
much of the king’s recollections of the six 
weeks’ adventure were true”. But Spencer 
offers no indication of why it was only 
two decades later, in 1680, that Samuel 
Pepys found himself unexpectedly asked 
by Charles to transcribe the king’s own 
version of events, as part of Charles’s 
attempts to defuse political tensions aris- 
ing from the Popish Plot. 

Finally, To Catch a King would have 
benefited from some robust copyedit- 
ing by its publisher to improve its often 
clunky prose and recurrent single- 
sentence paragraphs, while the alloca- 
tion of sources within the bibliography’s 
various sub-sections is largely random 
and often incorrect. Ei 
Clare Jackson is a historian of 17th-century 
Britain and author of books including 
Charles I: The Star King (Allen Lane, 2016) 
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A decade of disruption 


MARISA LINTON admires a novel take on 10 raucous and 
radical years that shaped modern Europe 


A Revolution of Feeling: 
The Decade that Forged 
the Modern Mind 

by Rachel Hewitt 

Granta, 560 pages, £25 
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The 1790s was a tumultu- 
ous decade. Traditional 
beliefs and hierarchical 


social structures were 
ae thrown into question, 
yay anda new world rose in 
ify Rx *y their place —a world that 
— was recognisably the 


origin of our own. The source of that 
stirring was the French Revolution of 
1789, which began in a spirit of idealism, 
humanitarianism and the ‘rights of man’. 
Rachel Hewitt’s new book traces the 
impact of this seismic experience on 
a group of English intellectuals and writ- 
ers, including the poets Samuel Taylor 
Coleridge and William Wordsworth, the 
political theorists Mary Wollstonecraft 
and William Godwin, the physician 
Thomas Beddoes, and the pioneer of 
early photographic techniques Thomas 
Wedgwood. They were inspired by 


the French Revolution to think in new 
ways about politics, education, sexual- 
ity and the relations between men and 
women. Wollstonecraft made the case 
for equality in A Vindication of the Rights 
of Woman, later observing the revolu- 
tion in Paris at first hand. Coleridge and 
Southey, meanwhile, planned to found 

a ‘pantisocracy’, a community based on 
political and social equality. 

All too soon, faith in humanity’s 
potential to create a freer and fairer world 
foundered. In France itself, the use of the 
guillotine for the revolution’s enemies, 
and civil war in the Vendée, brought 
many revolutionaries to cynicism or 
despair. For English radicals, the 
outbreak of war between Britain and 
France in 1793 made sympathy for the 
principles of liberty and equality a 


English intellectuals 
and writers were 
inspired to think 

in new ways 


-Hewitt’s new book 
~ argues that the tumult of 


Louis XVI is guillotined 
during the French 
Revolution. Rachel 


the 1790s had a lasting 
impact on Europe 


dangerous venture. The British govern- 
ment suspended habeas corpus (which 
minimised unlawful imprisonment) and 
tried some political radicals for treason, 
darkening the atmosphere for English 
radicalism. Southey and Coleridge’s 
dream ofa utopian pantisocracy 
remained unrealised following a 
disagreement. And Wollstonecraft 
discovered, during the course of an 
unhappy love affair that ended when she 
was abandoned by her lover, that sexual 
liberation worked mostly in favour of 
men and at the expense of women. 

What gives this familiar story a win- 
ning freshness is Hewitt’s insistence on 
seeing the 1790s through the prism of the 
emotions of the people who experienced 
‘the times that try men’s souls’. She draws 
on recent historical thinking on the 
importance of emotions to give us a vivid 


Papal attraction 


JONATHAN WRIGHT praises a book about the long and uneven 
relationship between the Catholic church and the British state 


The Popes and Britain 
by Stella Fletcher 
IB Tauris, 320 pages, £25 


| The funeral of Pope John 
| Paul II in 2005 was 

| attended by the Prince of 
| Wales, the British prime 

| minister and the 

| archbishop of Canter- 

— bury. As Stella Fletcher 
comments, “the establishment of a 
previously anti-papal nation could hardly 


the 
POPES 
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BRITAIN 


have turned out in greater force”. When 
considering the long history of relations 
between Britain and Rome, moments of 
antipathy understandably attract the 
most attention. The cradle of modern 
British identity was the Reformation —a 
Tudor schism that cast off papal authority 
and provoked three centuries of vicious 
anti-Catholic rhetoric. 

Fletcher does not neglect this crucial 
part of the story, but reminds us that 
an “even longer history of co-operation 
between Britain and the papacy” warrants 


close attention. Her book adopts a re- 
freshingly straightforward, chronological 
approach. All of the highlights are here, 
from the early missionary ventures that 
won over an impressive number of Anglo- 
Saxon rulers to the resurgence of the 
English Catholic community in the 19th 
century. We see King John’s realm placed 
under a papal interdict by Innocent III 

in the early 13th century, and facing a 
potential invasion from France. In the 
end, John allowed England to become a 
papal fiefdom, but Fletcher convincingly 
argues that, in the geopolitical context of 
the time, this was an act of “breathtaking 
opportunism”. We inevitably bump into 
Henry VIII and his marital problems, but 
the action is, rather unusually, seen largely 
from the papacy’s perspective, with 
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and convincing new interpretation of the 
revolutionary decade. Her insights enable 
us to re-assess what we thought we knew 
about the late 18th century, and to see the 
experience of revolution with new eyes. 
The 1790s brought about “a revolution 
of feeling” as well as a political one. Radi- 
cals alternated between joy and profound 
despair. “How I am altered by disappoint- 
ment!” wrote Wollstonecraft. Many of 
the rights for which the radicals strove 
— democracy, education for all, equality 
between men and women ~ are things we 
take for granted now. Yet by the end of 
the 1790s, achieving those rights seemed 
further off than ever. The birth pangs of 
liberty were painful indeed. Hi 
Marisa Linton is the author of Choosing 
Terror: Virtue, Friendship, and Authenticity in 
the French Revolution (OUP, 2013) 
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Henry “a nuisance who would have been 
better employed in aiding the defence of 
Christendom in the Mediterranean”. 
Though too short to provide a 
comprehensive account of such a complex 
topic, the book has many strengths. 
Fletcher reviews portrayals of the papacy 
in British drama, and there are excellent 
summaries of how British and papal 
interests converged and conflicted down 
the centuries. One highlight is the story of 
British diplomat D’Arcy Osborne moving 
into the Vatican in 1940 with his butler 
and pet dog, providing the pope with 
daily news from the BBC. 
Jonathan Wright is co-editor of Layered 
Landscapes: Early Modern Religious Space 
Across Faiths and Cultures (Routledge, 2017) 


WANT MORE ? 


For interviews with authors of the latest 
books, check out our weekly podcast 
at historyextra.com/podcasts 
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Killing time 
HEATHER SHORE revisits Victorian London’s murky 
underworld via a real-life murder mystery 


The Mile End Murder 
by Sinclair McKay 
Aurum Press, 320 pages, £20 


in the sensational fiction of an era that 
produced The Moonstone (1868), often 
described as the first detective novel. 
McKay has a deft eye for the details of 
the local communities in which Emsley 
lived, and the minutiae of the everyday 
lives of her neighbours and (few) friends. 
However, there are crucial omissions. 
The author certainly gives the impres- 
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oe conan pont “| In 1901 Arthur Conan 


Doyle, the creator of 
Sherlock Holmes, turned 
his attention to a 


HINES historical case featuring 


BE many of the elements sion of having done his research; however, 
that had become the an afterword on both the primary and 
stock in trade of the secondary sources used would have been 


detective genre: a sensational murder, 
a killer who had entered and left the 
victim’s house without trace, and 

a potential miscarriage of justice. 

The murder that enthralled Conan 
Doyle had taken place in London’s East 
End four decades earlier, in 1860. The 
Holmes author’s investigations frame 
the opening chapter of this popular 
history: as the book’s strapline explains, 
this was “The Case Conan Doyle 
Couldn’t Solve’. Despite this, the great 
author is not a major actor in the drama 
— his investigations are largely relegated 
to the last two chapters, and even then 
dealt with only briefly. 

Even so, the book provides a readable 
reconstruction of the life and death of 
Mary Emsley, the investigation into the 
murder of this wealthy widow, and the 
subsequent trial of a suspect. It succeeds 
as a murder mystery, echoing the 
newly minted genre of detective 
fiction that would emerge from 
the mid-Victorian period. It 
also works well as a study of 
the 19th-century metropo- 
lis. Enjoyable contextual 
details help us understand 
the late Georgian east 
London in which Emsley 
grew up, and the circum- 
stances of her life that 
would eventually lead to her 
violent death. The story 
encompasses complicated 
relationships, family secrets and 
missing wills — common ingredients 


welcome. McKay draws extensively on 
press reports, court transcripts, deposi- 
tions and police reports to reconstruct 
Emsley’s life and the circumstances of the 
murder, so a brief afterword mapping the 
sources would have provided some needed 
authority. And though McKay paints a 
rich and vivid picture of the Victorian me- 
tropolis, at times some lazy assumptions 
are made about the East End and its com- 
munity. Nevertheless, though I remain 
unconvinced of the author’s identification 
of the real murderer, I enjoyed reading his 
case for the prosecution. 

Heather Shore is the author of London’s 
Criminal Underworlds, c1720—c1930: 

A Social and Cultural History (Palgrave 
Macmillan, 2015) 


Mary Emsley, who was 
murdered in 1860. A 
new book investigates 
the killing 
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Henry IV 
by Chris Given- Wilson 
Yale, 608 pages, £19.99 


The Yale English 
Monarchs series 
is a distinguished 
one, and Chris 
Given-Wilson’s 
Henry IV 
certainly earns 
a Breet in the front rank. The 
difficulties facing the biogra- 
pher of a medieval king are 
formidable, but this is a study 
of far more than an individual 
life. It is narrative history at its 
best: readable, well paced and 
written with both style and wit. 

Four parts narrative to one 
part analysis, the balance be- 
tween storytelling and interpre- 
tation is very well maintained 
within the narrative chapters. 
Readers should not be deterred 
by the book’s considerable 
length, because Given-Wilson is 
never dull, tedious or too tech- 
nical for a general audience, 
even in his detailed accounts of 
royal finances. 

Henry IV (reigned 1399-1413) 
“remains the most neglected 
of England’s late medieval 
monarchs” states Given-Wilson 
—or, at least, he was until this 
book appeared. His reign tends 
to be overshadowed by those 
of his predecessor, Richard II 
(aspiring to despotism?), and 
his son and successor, Henry V, 
enveloped in a “conspiracy of 
approval” by later historians. 

Conspiratorial or not, the 
meting out of approval or 
disapproval may not always 
be helpful in explaining the 
behaviour of medieval kings. 
It’s a tendency among his- 
torians that Given-Wilson 
demonstrates admirably in his 
excellent short chapter on the 
historiography of the reign. His 
own urge to sit in judgment 
is relatively restrained, and 


Henry IV emerges as a more 
substantial and successful fig- 
ure than normally depicted. 
As Given-Wilson highlights, 
Henry was a usurper and 
regicide, who kept his throne 
despite all the odds. He was 
well fitted to rule, his reign was 
not a root cause of the Wars of 
the Roses, his diplomatic activ- 
ity proved productive of peace 
not war, and he laid many of 
the foundations for his (better- 
known) son’s achievements. 
This was a well-travelled man 
— before his accession, Henry 
had visited Europe and the 
Holy Land — but as king he 
never left the kingdom. His rule 
had many characteristics of a 
family business, and he was 
fortunate in the quality and 
loyalty of his relatives. Despite 
his acutely serious illnesses, he 
possessed the sheer strength of 
will, until his last few years, to 
rule as well as reign. He kept 
church and state in harmony, 


and his reign witnessed the 
effective defeat of the Wycliffite 
heresy as an active religious 
(and political) force. 

What Chris Given-Wilson 
has done in this book will not 
need to be done again. It 
deserves a wide readership. 
Malcolm Vale is emeritus research 
fellow at St John’s College, Oxford, 
and author of Henry V: The 
Conscience of a King (2016) 


Clement Attlee: The 
Inevitable Prime Minister 
by Michael Jago 

Biteback, 400 pages, £12.99 


In this book, 
Michael Jago 
provides a 
comprehensive 
account of the 
personal and 
political life of 
Cenene Attlee. The first half of 


Henry IV, one of 
medieval England’s 
“neglected monarchs”, 
is the subject of an 
impressive biography 


his book explores Attlee’s route 
from Putney via Haileybury, 
Oxford and the East End to 
become Labour party leader in 
1935 and then, having presided 
over a Labour landslide 10 
years later, prime minister of 
Britain. The second half of the 
book deals thematically with 
the Labour government of 
1945-51 and Attlee’s subse- 
quent career and life. 

Jago’s biography is rich in 
detail, much of which is drawn 
from the archives, some of 
which will be new to readers. 

It is also well written and 
engaging. The claim made in 
the title that Attlee was an 
“inevitable” prime minister is 
not really supported, but this is 
nonetheless a good analysis of 
the man, his beliefs and his 
political progress. 
Charlotte Riley is lecturer in 
20th-century British history at 
the University of Southampton 
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The Last Hours 
by Minette Walters 
Allen & Unwin, 568 pages, £20 


Minette Walters is well 
: WAI known as a crime writer. 
5 cn ‘ Her contemporary 

+ Ww) £ thrillers, such as The 

rg : Sculptress and The Dark 
‘| Room, have sold 
millions of copies and 
won great critical 
acclaim. Walters’ new book — her first 
full-length novel in a decade — repre- 
sents a major change in direction. 

The Last Hours is a sprawling narrative 
about the arrival of the Black Death in 
England and its devastating impact on 
one area of Dorsetshire. The demesne of 
Develish, in the middle of the county, is 
the property of Sir Richard, a blustering, 
brutish and impoverished landowner, 
who in the summer of 1348 is desperate 
to marry off his teenage daughter 
Eleanor to the son of a wealthier 
neighbour. Sir Richard and his men-at- 
arms ride off to seal the marital deal, 
unaware that an unexplained and 
virulent plague is sweeping across the 
land —and heading their way. 


People are consumed by fear of the plague in a 14th-century window panel from 
Canterbury Cathedral. The Black Death is a looming threat in The Last Hours 


Disease and devastation 


NICK RENNISON is enthralled by a gripping story of 
a medieval village turned upside down by plague 


Lady Anne, Sir Richard’s resourceful 
wife, decides to quarantine the little 
community of serfs and their families 
for whom she is responsible. The village 
is abandoned, its people taking refuge 
in the moated manor where, cut off 
from the pestilence outside, they hope 
to survive. 

As the social order of Develish is 
turned upside down, only Eleanor, 
arrogant and poisonously self-centred, 
refuses to accept the new status quo. 
When the need for supplies, and an un- 
explained death within the manor, drive 
some of the inhabitants to cross the moat 
and venture beyond Develish, the fragile 
haven Lady Anne has created is threat- 
ened by both the perils of the outside 
world and by internal dissensions. 

Minette Walters may have changed 
the genre in which she chooses to write, 
but she has not lost the greatest gift she 
possesses as a writer — the ability to 
create characters who arouse readers’ 
interest, and to fashion a plot that holds 
the attention. The Last Hours isa 
gripping and original novel. 

Nick Rennison is the author of Carver’s 
Truth (Corvus, 2016) 


THREE MORE 
NOVELS SET IN 
THE 14TH CENTURY 


Plague Land 
SD Sykes (2014) 


Oswald de Lacy 
survives the Black 
Death but his life is 
irrevocably changed 
by it. The deaths of 
his father and older 
brothers mean that 
the young man must 
take charge of the family estate. 

No sooner has he done so than a 
woman is murdered and the village 
priest begins to spread stories 
about demonic, dog-headed killers. 
In Sykes’s clever and intriguing his- 
torical crime novel, Oswald needs 
to overcome superstition and reveal 
the truth. 


. SDsykes 


Now Is the Time 
Melvyn Bragg (2015) 


This story of the 1381 
Peasants’ Revolt by 
novelist and broad- 
caster Melvyn Bragg 
focuses on its two 
leaders. Visionary 
priest John Ball is 
convinced that God 
is on the side of the rebels, while 
charismatic ex-soldier Wat Tyler 

is determined to present his 
grievances to the boy king Richard II, 
son of the Black Prince for whom 
Tyler fought. The defeat of their 
cause is movingly conveyed in 

a powerful narrative. 


The Plague Charmer 
Karen Maitland (2016) 


Thirteen years after 

y“ the arrival of the Black 
4 Death in England, the 
horrors of the pes- 
tilence are still fresh 

in the minds of many 
of the inhabitants of 
Porlock Weir, a fishing 
village on the Exmoor coast. When 
rumours of a new outbreak of the 
plague reach the villagers, they 
look for any means of warding off 
the disease. In Karen Maitland’s 
offbeat, absorbing novel, even 

the bizarre bargain offered by the 
eponymous ‘plague charmer’ may 
be worth consideration. 
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Nazi pseudo-mysticism The shock of the new 


Savitri Devi: : : : earbants 
In Search of Aryans Janina Ramirez reveals how a trio of texts CHOICE 
RADIO BBC Radio 4 107 i 
= chaiinienlereiiay 27 Ouieke’ transformed religious belief across England 
In an age when the far right is resurgent, England’s Reformation: Three need to remember that, when The Book 
the notion of a superior Aryan race, an Books that Changed a Nation of Common Prayer was introduced in 
idea allied to an apocalyptic worldview TV BBC Four 1549, it led to a huge uprising in the 
based on Hindu mythology, is once Scheduled for October South West. 
again loose in the world. It’s by no As for Foxe’s Book of Martyrs (1563), 
means the first time this has happened. For more than four centuries, a trio of the visceral imagery of its copious 
By charting the life of Nazi activist books shaped British life profoundly. woodcuts, argues Ramirez, helped 
and writer Savitri Devi, journalist Maria Tyndale’s New Testament, The Book of create “a bedrock of hatred” for 
Margaronis explores how these ideas Common Prayer and Foxe’s Book of Catholicism that endured for centuries. 
were propagated. Devi believed the Martyrs were, points out historian “You can see what’s happening to these 
ancient Greeks were Aryans, as were Janina Ramirez, “in every church—and —_ martyrs: pregnant women are giving 
Hindu Brahmins. The documentary every man, woman, child listened to birth on the pyre, people are being 
also considers the extreme Hindutva these texts for all the big moments in dragged behind horses, and it’s grim, 
movement, which seeks to banish their lives: births, deaths, marriage”. really grim,” she says. “Because of that, 
Muslims from India. Halfa millennium on from Martin it creates a whole climate going forward 
Luther’s 95 Theses and the dawn of the of complete Protestant disdain for 
FUVTT TTT TTTTTTEEPETTTTTTT TEEPE TTT TTP Reformation, it’s easy to overlook just Catholics, and it comes to define so much 
what a profound break with the past of our relationship with Europe, it also 
these books represented. Rather than comes to define our relationship with 
the mass being given in Latin, here was Ireland.” These words go to the heart of 
religion in the common tongue, an Ramirez’s documentary, which is in part 
explicit challenge to the “globalempire” —_ about how historical religious schisms 
of the papacy. “It was the end ofa have an effect even in the present. 
thousand years of tradition, a thousand Three Books is part of a wider season 
years of ritual,” says Ramirez. across the BBC. Among other high- 
Such change inevitably brought huge _ lights, Reformation: Europe’s Holy 
j upheavals. Religion was democratised War (available via iPlayer) sees David 
: and William Tyndale (1494-1536), for Starkey arguing that Henry VIII’s break 
The father and son espionage duo : : ; P é 55 
William and Robert Cecil one, saw his translation of sacred texts with Rome was akin to a “Tudor Brexit”. 
as “empowering through the vernacular, Meanwhile, Reformation: The 
through the English language, ever Story of Martin Luther (BBC Four, 
Tudor SPOO ks ee of sn 2 : October) is a drama charting the life of 
Queen Elizabeth Is Secret Agents down to the lowliest the religious revolutionary. HJ 


TV BBC Two ploughboy”. 
Scheduled for late October Yet we also 


In the late 16th century, England was a Janina Rafireea : , 
Protestant state on the northern edge of discovers ho iZVvery man,woman 


a Catholic continent, a pariah nation thousand years © and child listened 


where there were countless plots against |, of tradition were | 
Elizabeth I. Two civil servants did more per nel tothese texts for all 
than anyone to counter these threats: 4 t ebig moments in 
William Cecil and his son, Robert. 
Over three episodes, this new series 
traces how the duo ran a secret state and 
introduced the nation to the art of 
‘spyery’. William, we learn, plotted to 
have Mary, Queen of Scots executed, 
while Robert oversaw the passing of the 
throne to Mary’s son, James. 


= their lives” 


BRIDGEMAN 
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A portrait of poet Viadimir Mayakovsky, one of the ziects ofa BBC: season 
marking the centenary of the October Revolution 


Ten Days That Shook the World 


Countdown to Revolution 


TV BBC Two 
Scheduled for October 


It’s a century since the October Revolu- 
tion when the Bolsheviks began to 

take control of Russia. How should we 
now look back at events that culminated 
in the formation of the world’s first 
communist state — a blood-spattered 
coup d’etat or a triumph for the people? 
It’s a question explored by writers and 
historians, including Martin Amis, 
Helen Rappaport and China Miéville, 
in Countdown to Revolution, part of a 
season across the BBC. 


Rage and doubt 


Churchill 


DVD (Lionsgate Home Entertainment, 
£9.99) 


It’s 1944 and, as the Allies prepare to 
invade Normandy, Winston Churchill 
(Brian Cox) is beset by doubt. He 
worries that he’s sending young men 
to their deaths when it would be 
better to focus on the Italian cam- 
paign and Europe’s ‘soft underbelly’. 
Quarrelsome and fretful, he 
clashes with Generals 
Eisenhower (John Slat- 
tery) and Montgom- 
ery (Julian Wadham). 
Did this actually 
happen? That was 
a matter of some 
controversy when 
Churchill was 
released at the 


Ceremony (BBC Four, Monday 
6 November) charts Friedrich Engels’ 
return to Manchester, the city where 
he made his name, in the form ofa 
Soviet-era statue. On Radio 3, highlights 
include Sunday Feature: To 
Resurrect Mayakovsky (Sunday 
5 November), in which Ian Sansom 
looks at the life of Bolshevik poet 
Vladimir Mayakovsky. On Radio 4, 
The British Road to Bolshevism 
(Monday 16 October) considers how 
Russian exiles, such as Lenin, Stalin and 
Trotsky, plotted in Edwardian London. 


cinema, with Andrew Roberts 
lambasting the script by historian 
Alex von Tunzelmann. In particular, 
he challenged the idea that Churchill 
was opposed to Operation Overlord. 
All of which makes it tricky to know 
how to assess Churchill, directed by 
Jonathan Teplitzky (The Railway 
Man). As a piece of drama, it’s 
frequently terrific, despite some 
moments of sentimentality in the 
film’s final third. Cox is superb, while 
Miranda Richardson is a gloriously 
imperious Clemmie. 
Perhaps the biggest 
concern is that Cox’s 
Churchill seems more 
like the ageing and 
physically ailing 
leader of the 1950s 
than a man yet to 
turn 70, but this is 
still a portrait worth 
your time. 


Brian Cox plays a fretful Winston Churchill in 
the countdown to Operation Overlord 


Anew documentary considers 
Martin Luther King’s legacy 


In 1967, following the Six-Day War, 
two distinct visions for Israel 
emerged. One was of settlements 
and the annexation of territory. But 
there were also dissenting voices. 
One such was that of painter, 
satirist and writer Shimon Tzabar, 
who was among 11 signatories to a 
declaration that: “Occupation 
entails foreign rule. Foreign rule 
entails resistance. Resistance 
entails repression. Repression 
entails terror and counter-terror.” 
In Another Israel (Radio 4, Sunday 
15 October) Shimon’s son, Rami 
Tzabar, considers whether there 
might have been a different 
outcome for the country if this 
warning had been acted upon. 

From the colonial era to the 
present day, Marxism has exerted a 
powerful influence on the develop- 
ment of many African nations. In 
What Happened to Africa’s 
Revolutions? (Radio 4, Friday 3 
November), Ben Shepherd consid- 
ers how this history plays into the 
continent’s current development 
contradictions. 

Elsewhere on Radio 4, episodes 
of In Our Time with a historical 
angle include shows in which 
Melvyn Bragg and guests discuss 
the Congress of Vienna (Thursday 
19 October), Picasso’s Guernica 
(Thursday 2 November), and the 
Picts (Thursday 9 November). 

Among the highlights on PBS 
America, Professor Henry Louis 
Gates, Jr looks at 50 years of 
African-American history for Black 
America Since MLK: And Still [Rise 
(Monday 6 November). It’s a 
narrative that acknowledges 
hard-won progress, but which 
also tackles questions around 
racism in 21st-century America. 
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CODEBREAKERS 


AND 


GROUNDBREAKERS 


24 OCTOBER 2017 


“Unmissable... a fascinating 
journey through the art of 


ASHMOLEAN Speco 
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—. - 4 FEBRUARY 2018 
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The 
Fitzwilliam 


Museum 
CAMBRIDGE 


The London Backstreet Walk 
From Hyde Park to the Tower 


20 September 2017 
Led by Barnaby Rogerson 


5 October 2017 
Led by Martin Randall 


‘Offering a cornucopia of delights 
- even to a Londoner’ 


ENTRY 


Art and the Rise of World Religions 


in R B B In partnership with 


19 Oct -18 Feb The British 


www.ashmolean.org Museum ‘&) OXFORD 


See London with 
a different Eye. 


Spend a day exploring the artistic riches of London, in the 
company of one of our experts. Martin Randall Travel London Days 
focus on many fascinating themes. 


Exclusive and special arrangements feature: visit Transport 
for London’s historic headquarters at 55 Broadway or enjoy a 
private organ recital in a West End church. Sip champagne at 
the Savoy or cocktails at the Walkie Talkie. Admire the Spanish 
Golden Age with Dr Xavier Bray or the works of Hogarth with 
Dr Lars Tharp. Delve into hidden corners with Professor Gavin 
Stamp or large-scale landmarks with Sir Jeremy Dixon. 


There are over 40 unique itineraries, with more added regularly 
-asmall sample is listed here. You can take them as a taster for 
our wide range of cultural tours or as an add-on. 


Great Railway Termini | The Ever-Changing City Skyline 
The Complete London Hogarth | Modernism in the 1930s 


Wie MARTIN 
RANDALL 
r TRAVEL 


Contact us: 
+44 (0)20 8742 3355 


Taoncanansiweuearos Martinrandall.com/london-days 
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HISTORY EXPLORER 
Opera in Britain 


Charlotte Hodgman and Susan Rutherford explore 
the Royal Opera House in London, asite that boasts 
nearly 300 years of operatic history 


ust around the corner from the 

lively string quartets and noisy 

chatter of London’s Covent Garden 

stands the magnificent portico of 

the Royal Opera House: a beacon 

of culture to opera buffs across the 
centuries. On today’s visit, the usual 
daytime hush of the foyer has been replaced 
by a hubbub of activity. Tonight, the opera 
season launches with a much-anticipated 
new production of Puccini’s passionate 
opera, La Bohéme. 

The 10 floors of the current Victorian 
opera house, the third to be built on this site, 
would have dwarfed its two predecessors. 
The original theatre was founded in 1732 
by theatrical manager and actor John Rich, 
but this burned to the ground in 1808 after 
wadding from a gun fired during a perfor- 
mance of the play Pizarro became lodged 
in the scenery, bursting into flames during 
the early hours. The theatre was rebuilt the 
following year but tragically, this second 
building also succumbed to fire, in 1856, and 
the third and present theatre opened two 
years later. 

This last building phase saw the 
addition of the striking glass and 
iron Floral Hall, a huge space — 
three times the length of today’s 
hall —that once formed part 
of Covent Garden’s flower 
market and whose design was 


Victorian diva 
Adelina Patti was 
the era’s highest- 

paid soprano 


inspired by the immense glass structure that 
housed the Great Exhibition of 1851. 

But the jewel in the Royal Opera House’s 
crown, unsurprisingly, is its magnificent 
Grade I-listed auditorium. Modelled on the 
theatre design popular in 19th-century Ital- 
ian opera houses, its horseshoe shape means 
that singers and actors can be heard from 
every seat. The royal box, a favourite with 
Queen Victoria who attended performances 
here up to four times a week, can be seen 
from even the dizzying heights of the upper- 
most tiers, while the room’s sumptuous gold 
and red furnishings and original artwork 
give visitors a sense of what watching an 
opera in a Victorian setting was actually like. 

The huge crystal chandelier that once 
hung from the auditorium ceiling was 
removed in 1890 and made into two smaller 
chandeliers. These can still be seen in the 
Crush Room (named for the lemon and 
orange crush that was once enjoyed by 
Victorian audiences). 


The castrati leave their mark 
“The history of opera in Britain dates 
back far beyond the 19th century,” 
says Susan Rutherford, professor of 
music at the University of Manchester. 
“The Siege of Rhodes, although more 
akin to a masque, is generally consid- 
ered the first English opera. It was 
staged in 1656, in a private theatre, 
due to the closure of all public 
playhouses during the Protector- 
ate of Oliver Cromwell. But it 
was shown again in 1661 after 
4 the restoration of Charles IJ; it 
is this second performance 


a 


The sumptuous interior 
of the Royal Opera 
House retains much of 
its Victorian splendour 
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magnificent Grade I-listed 
auditorium 
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An 1809 image of the auditorium of the second opera house built on the Covent Garden site 


that is widely credited with initiating theatre 
as spectacle in Britain.” 

Over the next 40 years, other experiments 
with English language operas were made, 
notably Henry Purcell’s Dido and Aeneas, 
performed in 1689. Italian opera appeared 
first in London in the shape of Jakob 
Greber’s Gli amori di Ergasto at the Queen’s 
Theatre in 1705 — today known as Her 
Majesty’s Theatre. But the production, sung 
in Italian, was a dismal failure. 

“The real enthusiasm for Italian opera 
in Britain began with the arrival of George 
Frideric Handel,” says Rutherford. “His 
opera Rinaldo for the Queen’s Theatre in 
1711 was the first Italian opera to be written 
specifically for the London stage. Its story 
of love, sorcery and war during the First 
Crusade and its spectacular scenery created 
a sensation with the audience.” But the 
greatest novelty of Italian opera was its sing- 
ers — especially the castrati. 

“The Italian castrati were the first interna- 
tional superstars of the theatre,” comments 
Rutherford. “These were male singers who 
had undergone an operation before puberty 
that prevented their testicles from develop- 
ing, and who then were given an intensive 
musical education. Their voices retained the 
high, pure sounds of boy singers within the 
physical frame of an adult male, giving them 
phenomenal breath control and volume. 


They introduced an entirely new style of 
singing to Britain — an elaborate, acrobatic 
display of vocal effects and agility.” 

As Rutherford points out, however, not 
everyone was impressed. Opera was mocked 
by critics such as Richard Steele and Joseph 
Addison as a nonsensical foreign import, 
sung in a strange language by non-British 
singers. But the hostility towards Italian 
opera also led to the emergence of an entirely 
different dramatic form — English ‘ballad 
opera’, now considered as the beginnings 
of musical theatre. John Gay and Johann 
Christoph Pepusch’s 1728 work The Beggar’s 
Opera satirised its Italian cousin, using 
spoken dialogue instead of recitative (sung 
speech) and set to popular tunes of the day. 
It ran for 62 consecutive performances 
—a British theatre record at the time. 


Finding the popular audience 
These two strands of opera —Italian and 
English ballad — continued to run side-by- 
side, and by the early 19th century Britain’s 
musical landscape was a cosmopolitan mix of 
Italian, French, German and home-grown 
music. While Italian opera was still very 
much the province of the upper classes, who 
funded its development through private 
subscription, the social composition of the 
audience was beginning to change. 

“Opera is usually considered as elite 


THE GREATEST NOVELTY WERE ITALIAN 
CASTRATI - THE FIRST INTERNATIONAL 
SUPERSTARS OF THE THEATRE 


entertainment, but it reached much broader 
audiences than is often supposed,” says 
Rutherford. “One example is Carl Maria von 
Weber’s dark, menacing work Der Freischiitz, 
which was staged in English in London in 
1824. Based on a German legend, it com- 
bined spine-chilling technical effects with 
atmospheric music. In the words of one 
critic, it was ‘appalling, terrific, and sublime’ 
all at the same time. At least six different 
adaptations of Der Freischiitz could be found 
across theatres in London that same year, 
proving that there was a popular appetite for 
opera if it caught the public imagination as 
both theatre and music.” 

The various adaptations of Der Freischiitz 
also demonstrate how opera in one form or 
another could be heard in a number of 
London theatres: the English Opera House 
(now the Lyceum), Covent Garden, Drury 
Lane, the Surrey Theatre, the Royal Coburg 
and the Royal Amphitheatre. And almost 
every opera that made its mark was also 
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Ac1728 image of castrati Senesino (left) 
and Gaetano Berenstadt (right) perform- 
ing Handel’s Flavio at the King’s Theatre 
in London 


The Victorian iron and glass Floral Hall of 
the Royal Opera House was once used by 
Covent Garden flower sellers 
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OPERA IN BRITAIN: 


FIVE MORE PLACES 
TOEXPLORE 


VISIT 


The Royal Opera House 

1 Old Vic Theatre 

LAMBETH, SOUTH LONDON 

Where opera reached the public 


In 1880 social reformer Emma Cons 
reopened the Old Vic as a temperance 
music hall, staging scenes from operas 
every Thursday night. Under Cons and her 
niece Lilian Baylis, the site’s opera 
provision gradually expanded into 


parodied in a burlesque version — either in 
print, such as Septimus Globus and George 
Cruikshank’s Der Freischiitz: A Travestie, in 
1824; or Henry James Byron’s later version 
for the stage, Der Freischiitz; or the Bill! the 
Belle! And the Bullet!!! Nor was opera 
confined merely to the opera house — it 
extended far into the world beyond. 
“During the 19th century, opera could be full-scale productions. Baylis later founded 
heard in all kinds of contexts in Britain: it the Sadler Wells opera company that 


was performed in the open-air by brass and would eventually evolve into the English 
military bands; sung by professionals in Bie IA call Ee National Opera company. 


@ roh.org.uk 


public concerts and music halls, or by B olavictheatre.com 
; : : : : ackstage tours of the Royal Opera House 
amateurs in domestic music making; and it Ban he Booked vianneecete ' 
was played in the streets by barrel organs,” 2 Her Majesty’s Theatre 
says Rutherford. “Even the urban poor could HAYMARKET, LONDON 
hear something of operatic music without high-point in opera’s popularity in Britain,” Where 18th-century opera thrived 
ever setting foot in a theatre. Giuseppe explains Rutherford. “We see the earliest Her Majesty’s Theatre (whose name 
Verdi’s I] Trovatore — first staged in London beginnings of the English National Opera changes with the monarch) is the second 
in 1855 — was a particular favourite with company in Lilian Baylis’s ‘opera nights’ in oldest such site in London that remains in 
street musicians.” 1898 in a Lambeth music-hall, now the Old use — the earliest being Theatre Royal, 
Opera also reached new audiences Vic theatre — by 1912, the theatre wasknown Drury Lane. The first of four theatres here 
through the work of a growing number of as ‘The People’s Opera House’. And in is Bull By dramatist and archnect ohn 
: : fanbrugh and premiered more than 25 
opera touring companies. The most notable = January 1923, the BBC broadcast part of operas by Handel between 1711 and 1739. 
of these was the Carl Rosa company, formed = Mozart’s The Magic Flute live from the Today’s theatre has been the home to The 
in 1873 and dedicated to presenting operain Royal Opera House — reaching a size of Phantom of the Opera since 1986. 
English. They performed in theatres and audience that once could never have been uk.thephantomoftheopera.com/her-maj- 
even factories throughout the country, imagined. Nowadays, the cinematic live estys-theatre 
taking opera to different communities. screenings of productions from the Royal 
Local musicians were often hired to fillout | Opera House can be viewed across the globe.” 3 Glyndebourne 
the company’s orchestra and chorus, and A tour of the Royal Opera House — from LEWES, EAST SUSSEX 
audiences would turn out to see their friends the enormous 30-tonne sets to the elaborate | Where a festival of opera still runs 
and family perform. handmade clothes of the costume produc- Glyndebourne’s first annual festival of 
tion department — is testament to opera’s opera opened in 1934, with its early years 
Opera superstars long history and flourishing present in mainly focusing on works by Mozart. The 
Opera singers were the celebrities of the Britain. The expectant hush of the audito- original theatre seated 300 but has since 
Victorian age and audiences flocked to see rium before the lights dim and the first been expandedito accommodate 650: 
the men and women they were reading notes float up from the orchestra pit far are oune eo) 
about in newspapers. Busts of some ofthese —_ below transports spectators back to an era 4 25Brook Street 
can be seen during a walk up the grand where the human voice reigned supreme. Hl 


MAYFAIR, LONDON 

Where Handel made his home 
Between 1711 and 1759, Handel wrote 

27 operas for the London stage and came 
to dominate Italian opera in Britain. He 


staircase of the Royal Opera House (named eeeeesssssseessssssssesssssssseecsssssneesssssseecssssesssssssnesssssneeensssanees 
so since 1892), including that of Italian- Susan Rutherford (left) is 
French singer Adelina Patti, the highest- professor of music at the 

paid soprano of the era. University of Manchester. 


A true Victorian diva, she allegedly She has written and presented moved into Brook Street in 1723 and died 
demanded payment in cash 30 minutes two documentaries on opera there in 1759. His house is open to visitors. 
before the curtain went up each night. aft ® for BBC Radio Three. handelhenadrix.org 
Her costumes were notoriously spectacular. Words: Charlotte Hodgman 
One of her dresses, which had 3,700 5 Leeds Grand Theatre 
diamonds sewn onto its bodice, was worth DISCOVER MORE LEEDS 


so much (around £23m in today’s money) Where opera in the north took off 


that two policemen from the nearby Bow ile pire . The Leeds Grand Theatre and Opera 

. ; . e BBC is staging a season am 4 Ghee Bacincie Ranine 5 
Street Police Station were placed in the of opera on TV, radio and online [EuVWe) Bousejasiinwasionginaly named opene 
chorus to ensure her safety. this autumn, including the in 1878 and became the home of Opera 


North a century later. The theatre offers 
behind the scenes tours. 
leedsgrandtheatre.com 


“The period between the late 19th century | BBC Two documentary series 
and the arrival of cinema in the 1920s was a Lucy Worsley’s Nights at the Opera 
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Out & about 


FIVE THINGS TO DO IN NOVEMBER 


The base of a third to fourth century AD 
gold and glass serving dish from Italy, 
depicting a married couple surrounded 
by biblical scenes of salvation 


Heavenly images 


EXHIBITION 
Imagining the Divine: 
Artand the Rise of 
World Religions 
Ashmolean Museum, Oxford 
19 October-18 February 2018 


@ 01865 278000 
@ ashmolean.org/exhibitions/imaginingthedivine 


HiSTORY 


CHOICE 


oO xford’s Ashmolean Museum has launched an 
important new exhibition examining the visual 
culture of the earliest periods of major world religions: ‘ ° ae 
Buddhism, Christianity, Hinduism, Islam and Judaism. J ee Pa y! 
The product of new collaborative research by 4 a 
Oxford University and the British Museum, as well 

as contributions by leading scholars, the selection of 
objects will demonstrate the importance of imagery 

in developing and explaining religious ideas 
throughout history. 

As well as drawing on the museum’s own collections, 
the exhibition will also display artefacts on loan froma 
range of institutions including the Archaeological 
Museum of Macedonia and the privately owned 
Sarikhani Collection. 

Among the items on show are some of the world’s 
oldest surviving Qurans; early Christian sarcophagi, 
never before exhibited; late ancient Jewish artefacts; and 
a host of rare maps, scrolls, drawings, coins, manuscripts 
and amulets. Early figurative and pre-figurative images 


ASHMOLEAN MUSEUM, UNIVERSITY OF OXFORD/ NATIONAL MUSEUMS SCOTLAND 


of the Buddha will also be on display, together with 
Vishnu avatars — believed to be the incarnations 


of the Hindu deity on Earth. 
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EXHIBITION / FREE ENTRY 


Scotland’s Early Silver 
National Museum of 
Scotland, Edinburgh 

Until 25 February 2018 

@ 0300 123 6789 

@ nms.ac.uk 


This exhibition is designed to 


show how silver became 
Scotland’s most important 
precious metal over the course 
of the first millennium AD. 
Among the items on show is 
the recently unveiled Daisy 
Hoard, on public display for 
the first time. 


Za 


EXHIBITION 

Feast! 

Stonehenge, Salisbury 
From 20 October 

@ 0870 333 1181 

® english-heritage.org.uk 


Using research into prehistoric 
feasting near Stonehenge, this 
exhibition aims to shed new 
light on the ceremonial and 
social importance of food at 
that time. Among the research 
presented is evidence that 
Cattle and pigs were brought 
to the site from northern 
Britain, as well as the special 
and symbolic role of milk, 
which was often processed 
into cheese and yoghurt. 


\ A Pictish chain from 


AD 400-800 and (right) the 


)) Hunterston brooch, AD 700 


EXHIBITION 


Women of the Arts 

& Crafts Movement 
Blackwell, The Arts and 
Crafts House, Windermere 
Until 1 January 2018 

@ 01589 446139 

@ blackwell.org.uk 


Ahead of next year’s 100th 


anniversary of women gaining 
the right to vote, Blackwell has 
launched an exhibition that 
celebrates the diverse skills 

of female artists and designers 
associated with the art and 
crafts movement. The display 
includes, and recognises, 
works by women whose 
contributions have often been 
wrongly attributed to a more 
prominent male family member. 


EVENT 


BBC History Magazine 
History Weekend 

York 

24-26 November 

@ 0871 620 4021 (ticket line) 
@ historyweekend.com/york 


BBC History Magazine’s 
history festival returns to York 
for its third year, with talks from 
leading authors and historians 
on topics ranging from the 
Knights Templar and Richard Ill 
to Lady Jane Grey and the 
untold history of England’s 
black Tudors. Speakers 
include Shrabani Basu, Dan 
Jones, Alison Weir, Michael 
Wood and Helen Castor. 

Visit the website for more 
details and how to book. 


Out & about 
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MY FAVOURITE PLACE 


Jaipur, [ndia 


For the latest in our historical holiday 
series, Shrabani explores the splendid 
capital of Rajasthan in northern India 


hough it is no longer 

a seat of power, 

royalty still defines 

Jaipur, a city known 

for its palaces, forts, 
slow-moving elephants, 
colourful puppets and vibrant 
bazaars. The Rambagh Palace, 
once the formal residence of the 
maharaja, is now a luxury hotel, 
but on a wall hangs a painting of 
the late Maharani Gayatri Devi, 
described by Vogue in 1940 as 
one of the 10 most beautiful 
women in the world. Born 
Princess Ayesha, her grandfather 
was one of Queen Victoria’s 
favourite maharajas. 

Less than 200 miles from my 
home town of Delhi, Jaipur was 
a favourite long-weekend 
holiday destination for my 
family when I was growing up. 
Not for us though, the luxuries 
of the Rambagh Palace, a place 
too exclusive for my father to 
ever afford. 

For the past few years, I have 
returned almost every year for 
the Jaipur Literature Festival, 
which brings authors from all 
over the world to what is 
known as the ‘Glastonbury’ 
of literature festivals. The 
opening night reception is 
always held in the gardens 
of the Rambagh Palace and 
I found myself this January 
searching out the portrait of 


Gayatri Devi. With a footfall of 
500,000 over five days, the 
festival is a destination for book 
lovers, authors and publishers 
and has put Jaipur firmly on the 
literary world map. 

Built in 1726 by Maharajah Jai 
Singh I, Jaipur is the capital of 
Rajasthan, and forms part of the 
so-called Golden Triangle with 
Agra and Delhi-— dubbed so 
because of the extraordinary 
cultural and historical 
splendours found in each 
of the three cities. 

In 1876 Jaipur was painted 
a shade of terracotta pink to 
welcome the Prince of Wales 
(later Edward VID), giving it the 
name of the Pink City. Riding a 
rickshaw through the old town 
today is a sensory feast. The 
shops sell everything from 
colourful textiles, silver 
jewellery and leather sandals to 
gleaming steel and copper pots 


and speciality pickles. 

One of the architectural 
wonders of the city is the Hawa 
Mahal (Palace of Winds), a 
sandstone building with 953 
carved windows, from behind 
which the ladies of the palace 
would look at the public festivals 
and processions on the main 
road below. Another highlight is 
the Jantar Mantar, a collection 
of terracotta astronomical 
instruments built in 1734. These 
devices — which form a Unesco 
World Heritage Site — are large 
structures built of stone and 
marble, including a sundial, 
which measures 27 metres tall. 

Perched on a hill around 
7 miles from Jaipur, the majestic 
red sandstone Amer Fort is a 
must for tourists, who can ride 
to the top on the back of an 
elephant and take in the views. 
For a magical experience, ask 
the guide to light a match in the 
glittering Sheesh Mahal, a room 
whose walls are covered entirely 
with tiny mirrors, so you can see 
the reflection of a thousand 
dancing flames. 

Jaipur’s City Palace Museum 

(also known as the Maharaja 
Sawai Mansingh II Museum) 
is based in a complex of 
courtyards, gardens and 
buildings that is still partly a 
royal residence. Look out for 
the enormous tent-like 


Visitors to Amer Fort can 
take in the magnificent 
views from the back of 
an elephant 


pyjamas worn by Maharaja 
Sawai Madho Singh I (he was 
reputedly 3.9ft wide, 7ft tall and 
weighed 250kgs). 

The museum also houses the 
enormous silver vessels that 
Maharaja Sawai Madho Singh II 
carried to England when he 
travelled there for the corona- 
tion of Edward VI in 1902. The 
pots were filled with 900 gallons 
of holy water from the Ganges, 
so he would not be polluted 
when he crossed the seas. 

For those who love textiles, 
Jaipur is the place to buy 
clothing or linen with the Jaipur 
block-print. Take a trip to the 
village of Sanganer, 9 miles away, 
to stock up on handmade paper. 

Jaipur has geared up to meet 
its tourists over the years. Old 
havelis (family homes) have 


ALAMY 


A magnificent silver water urn designed 


to carry holy water from the Ganges 


BBC History Magazine 


ALAMY 


been converted into charming 
boutique hotels. Yet no matter 
where you are staying, you will 
be entertained by a puppet show 
and the traditional ghoomar 
(whirling) dance. 

Music is part of Rajasthani 
folk culture, reflecting the songs 
of the desert. Singers are 
accompanied by string instru- 
ments, castanets and dhols 
(drums) and the pieces usually 
reach a heady crescendo. 

When it comes to food, most 
of the residents of Jaipur are 
vegetarian as they follow the 
ancient Indian religion of 


Been there... 

Have you visited Jaipur? Do 
you have a top tip for readers? 
Contact us via Twitter or 
Facebook 


W twitter.com/historyextra 
€3 facebook.com/historyextra 


——_a 


« Jaipur is known for terpalaces, 
forts, slow-moving elephants, 
and vibrant bazaars 


Jainism. Dive into the busy 
Laxmi Mishthan Bhandar, a 
well-known hotel, restaurant 
and sweet shop in the heart of 
Johri Bazaar, for a vegetarian 
thali and the signature Rajast- 
hani dish, dal bati churma—a 
deep fried ball of gram flour, 
eaten with dal and a large dollop 
of ghee (clarified butter). You 
should also try some street food 
at Rawat, a popular takeaway 
opposite the main bus stand, 
where you will see locals eating 
the famous kachoris (deep fried 
lentil and onion balls). 

For an exotic dining experi- 
ence, visit the opulent AD 1135 
restaurant in Amer Fort, where 
the lal-maas (lamb ina red curry 
sauce) is a speciality. Converted 
out of the rooms in the fort, this 
is for those who want to dine like 


the maharajas. Thankfully, there 
is a decent road to the top, so you 
won't have to travel for dinner 
onan elephant. 

Shrabani Basu’s most recent book 

is Victoria & Abdul (The History 
Press, 2017) 


Read more of Shrabani’s experiences 
at historyextra.com/jaipur 


EVENT 

> Shrabani Basu will be exploring 
the relationship between Queen 
Victoria and Abdul Karim at BBC 
History Magazine’s History Weekend 
in York. historyweekend.com 


Next month: Jenny Uglow visits 
the Camargue region of France 


ADVICE FOR 
TRAVELLERS 


BEST TIME TO GO 
October to March. The Jaipur 
Literature Festival is held in 


GETTING THERE 

By air from Delhi (an hour’s 
flight), or take the double 
decker train from Delhi and 
get there in four and a half 
hours. Driving from Delhi to 
Jaipur can take 5-6 hours, 
depending on traffic. 


WHAT TO PACK 

In winter the days are warm, 
but the nights can get chilly. 
Light cotton clothing for the 
day and a warm shawl, 
jumper or jacket for the night. 


ee ee c ccc cccecesceccccscccsessescesssessecs 


WHAT TO BRING BACK 
Kurtas (a loose shirt), skirts, 
light Rajasthani quilts, 
bedspreads, cushion covers, 
silver jewellery, pottery and 
colourful Rajasthani puppets. 
READERS’ VIEWS 
Where to start? Next to 
Kolkata the best city in 
India. Check out city walls 
and gates especially at 
night, the Jal Mahal and 
the city palace 
@politics2dayuk 
Visit the Monkey Temple 
out of town... take fruit, 
or plenty of peanuts. 
Wonderful experience. 
Craig Hawkins 
It’s a beautiful city. 
The Rambagh Palace 
is fabulous!! 
Ruth Buffington 
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ADVERTISEMENT FEATURE 


With half term round the corner, now is the best time to 
plan an adventure with all the historians in your life. 


Fog 


Hever Castle & Gardens 


Experience 700 years of history at Hever Castle, the childhood home of Anne Boleyn. 


Young visitors can let off steam in the adventure playground, take on the challenge 
of finding their way through the 100 year old Yew Maze or enjoy a ‘fang-tastic’ 
programme of entertainment over the Halloween Half Term break with prizes for the 
best Halloween costumes. 


New Lanark 


New Lanark is an 18th century former cotton spinning Mill Village by the famous 
Falls of Clyde waterfalls. Enjoy a wonderful day out this autumn and explore the 
award-winning Visitor Attraction, Exhibitions, Mill Shops, Mill Café and woodland 
walks within the Falls of Clyde Wildlife Reserve. Located centrally under 1 hour from 
Glasgow and Edinburgh. 


Coldharbour Mill 


Set in the heart of Devon, Coldharbour Mill has been producing high quality yarn and 
cloth since 1797. Largely untouched since Victorian times the mill is now recognised 
as one of the finest and best preserved wool mills in the country. Today we offer 
visitors a unique and hands on experience of a working Victorian factory and how 
steam and water power changed the world forever. 


Bronté Parsonage Museum 


Set in the picturesque village of Haworth, the Bronté Parsonage Museum houses 

the world’s largest collection of Brontéana and offers an inspirational and evocative 
experience. Costumes from the drama To Walk Invisible are on display until the end of 
the year, alongside an exhibition marking the bicentenary of Branwell Bronté curated 
by Simon Armitage. 


ADVERTISEMENT FEATURI 
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Hallowe'en Hocus Pocus: Ghoulish Ghosts and Wicked Witches at Ham House and 
Garden. Take part in our witch hunt, discover ghostly goings on and ways to ward 
off witches with our trail through the house and gardens this Hallowe'en half term. 
There's spooky storytelling, eerie art and terrible terror tours. 


020 89401950 / nationaltrust.org.uk/hamhouse 


rt 


NORTHERN IRELAND 


WAR MEMQRIAL 


q THE MUSEUM OF NORTHERN IRELAND 46% 
IN THE SECOND WORLD WAR AGORA 


21 Tal bot Street, Belfast BT1 2LD - + Monday- Friday 0am - 4.30) 


inal www.niwarmemorial.org Ww 


Tel (028) 9032 0392 


Located in the Cathedral Quarter of Belfast, the museum tells the story of Northern 
Ireland in The Second World War. With exhibitions on the Belfast Blitz, the Ulster 
Home Guard and the roles played by women in the war, the museum remembers the 
experiences of local people in wartime. Free admission Mon-Fri, 10.00 am- 16.30 pm. 


028 9032 0392 / niwarmemorial.org 


SeaCity Museum tells the story of the people of Southampton and the city’s historic 
connection with the sea. In addition, as the port from which the 1912 White Star 
Liner Titanic set sail, Southampton is at the heart of this this fascinating story. Enjoy 
SeaCity's exhibition ‘Southampton’'s Titanic Story’ and immerse yourself in this 
interactive experience designed for all ages. 


023 8083 3007 // seacitymuseum.co.uk 


Throughout October Half Term, visitors to Haddon Hall will have the opportunity 

to delight in a week filled with Halloween activity. ‘Haddoween’ will see the Hall 
transformed with decorations and special activities such as: face painting, 
storytelling, crafts and spooky trails for children, and the Haddon Hall restaurant will 
also be serving up a special Halloween themed menu. 


01629 812855 // haddonhall.co.uk 


iS.1 

Built in the early part of the 17th century for George Calvert, Secretary of State to 
James 1 and 1st Lord Baltimore. This lovely house is unassumingly tucked away 
between Richmond and Northallerton, just Smiles east of the Al. Standing in 100 
acres of woodland, gardens and parkland, it has fabulous views across the lake to the 
Yorkshire Dales. It certainly lives up to its reputation of being ‘A Hidden Gem’. 


01748 818178 // kiplinhall.co.uk 
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Southampton’s Tudor House reveals over 800 years of history in one fascinating 
location at the heart of the Old Town. Providing an insight into the lives of its 
residents through the years, it appeals to visitors of all age. You'll find the activities, 
interactive technology and displays a winning combination. Also enjoy refreshments 
in the beautiful Tudor Knot Garden café. 


023 8083 4242 // tudorhouseandgarden.com 


Advertisement Feature 


Uncover the rainbow of colour at Calke 
this autumn across the ancient parkland 
and through the gardens - don't miss the 
clashing of antlers among the stags as 
rutting season begins. 


nationaltrust.org.uk/calke-abbey 


MUSEUM 

This award winning museum houses a 
UNESCO protected collection of historic and 
cultural significance. Don’t miss two special 
exhibitions, part of the British Ceramics 
Biennial, 23rd September—5th November with 
free entrance to the Wedgwood Museum. 
worldofwedgwood.com 

9. 18 STAFFORD TERRACE 

One of the finest example of “House Beautiful 
brought to life by Victorian cartoonist Linley 
Sambourne and his family. Join our special 
Christmas Tours in December — booking 
essential. Open Wednesdays & weekends. 
rbkc.gov.uk/museums | Kensington, London 


Joseph Wright was one of the most important 
painters of the late 18th century. Comprising 
paintings, drawings, archives and objects, the 
Joseph Wright collection at Derby Museums 
was designated as being of National 
Importance by Arts Council in 2011. 


derbymuseums.org | 01332 641901 


Explore the sights, sounds and smells of 
medieval England in this unique 
experience. Join our costumed guides and 
revel in the recreated scenes as Chaucer's 
tales are brought vividly to life. 


info@canterburytales.org.uk | 01227 696002 
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JM, DC 
300 years of the history of our Regiments in 
an extraordinary castle-like building. 
Highlights include a reconstructed WW1 
trench and four Victoria Crosses. 


keepmilitarymuseum.org | 01305 264066 


Beer to Champagne: the rise of a sparkling 
socialite. This autumn, discover the story 
of Maggie Greville’s rise from illegitimacy 
to become one of the most well-loved 
socialites of the Edwardian era, and the 
men who made it possible. 


polesdenlacey@nationaltrust.org.uk 


Visit our exhibition at Freemasons’ Hall, 


London to discover three centuries of 
English freemasonry and explore how 
modern freemasonry fits into today’s world. 


libmus@freemasonry.london.museum 


Fascinating architectural gem designed 
in 1776 by John Carr. A working Town 
Hall that also contains a museum within 
its beautiful Georgian rooms. 


newarktownhallmuseum.co.uk 


Hifi 
vena 


Join a driver on board the footplate of one 
of our locomotives. Take in the spectacular 
Isle of Wight countryside from this unique 
vantage point. Visit our website for more 
information. 

iwsteamrailway.co.uk 


8. ALMONRY MUSEUM 

The Almonry is a beautiful C14th building in 
the heart of historic Evesham. Set near the 
Abbey site the museum showcases the town's 
history from pre-history to mid 20th Century 
with a peaceful secluded garden. 


almonryevesham.org | 01386 446944 


IN MUSEUM 

Pendon has some of the best model landscapes 
and trains anywhere. It's family friendly with 
family trails, audio guides, a tea room and 
souvenir shop. It's indoors with free car 
parking. See our website for opening times. 


pendonmuseum.com | 01865 407365 
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THEATRE 
TWELVE AMERICAN WARS 


by EUGENE G. WINDCHY author of Tonkin Gulf 


SAM WANAMAKER 16 November 


“Superb investigative reporting” a 
NY Times PLAYHOUSE — 16 December 


Tricks, errors, and secret plans have taken 
the U.S. into avoidable wars. The author 
documents Churchill’s Lusitania plot and tells 
how the Allies, not the Germans, instigated 
World War I. 


Paris 1914: “It’s my war!” bragged the Russian 
envoy. France’s leading Socialist, Jean Jaures, 
vowed to expose the conspirators. Within 
hours he was shot to death. 


TWELVE AMERICAN WARS 


fm AVOIDABLE 


BOOK NOW 
AMAZON 3" Edition 433 pages SHAKESPEARESGLOBE.COM 


indie $3.03 / PB $26.93 | HB $36.93 Writer Anders Lustgarten | Director Matthew Dunster 


Learn more 
2 TOBER 2017 
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QUIZ 


BY JULIAN HUMPHRYS 


Try your hand at this 
month's history quiz 


ONLINE 


QUIZZES 


1. What was unusual about 
Guinefort, an inhabitant of 
the diocese of Lyon who was 
venerated as a Saint by the 
local population following his death 
in the 13th century? 


/quiz 


2. How did Emily Roebling 
help finish what her 

\ husband and father-in- 
\ law had started? 


3.0n16 March1935 
Mr R Beere (left) took 
the first one and 
passed. What was it? 


4. How did Peter Mews, 
bishop of Winchester, help 
win the battle of Sedgemoor? 


5. Upon which king did English 
anatomist Douglas Derry conduct an 
autopsy in November 1925? 


6. What links the picture below to St 
Faith’s Church in Bacton, Herefordshire? 


QUIZ ANSWERS 

1. He was a dog. 

2. Between 1872 and 1883 she oversaw the construc- 
tion of Brooklyn Bridge after the illness of her husband, 
Washington. He himself had taken over the project 
following the accidental death of his father, John. 

3. The UK Driving Test. 

4. He used the horses from his carriage to pull the 
royalist guns into position. 

5. Tutankhamun. 

6. An altar cloth in the church is believed to have been 
made from the dress worn by Elizabeth in this picture. 


GOT A QUESTION? 


Write to BBC History Magazine, 

Tower House, Fairfax Street, Bristol BS1 3BN. 
Email: historymagazine@historyextra.com 
or submit via our website: historyextra.com 


BBC History Magazine 
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ILLUSTRATION BY GLEN MCBETH 


Q Are there rules that have to be 


followed when naming a royal baby? 


Darren Frost, Bristol 


There are plenty of conventions 

and traditions at stake, not to 
mention the weight of the past, for the 
British family that knows more of its 
history than any other. The Queen also 
wields a de facto right of veto over 
names that she might disapprove of. 

A prince or princess likely to succeed 
to the throne needs to be called 
something traditional, dignified and 
British. When the Duchess of Cam- 
bridge gave birth to a son in 2013, the 
name George was the bookies’ favour- 
ite, and they were right. Almost all male 
forenames also reference parents, 
grandparents or other previous royals 
(such as Charles, Albert, William, 
Philip, Arthur or Edward), though 
more foreign-sounding Hanoverian 
forebears are out of fashion. Louis (as in 
Mountbatten) often now features as a 
second, third or fourth name, but is 
unlikely to be an heir’s first name, 
because of its French overtones. 

Some names are unlikely to appear. 
John is said to be considered unlucky, 
and you'll wait a long time for a Prince 
Oliver because of the man who cut off 
Charles I’s head. You'll never get a name 
that would be seen to open the 


monarchy to ridicule; the bookies 
would pay very handsomely indeed if 
any baby close to the throne were to be 
named Chardonnay, Tyson or Wayne. 

Things are more relaxed for babies at 
a distance from the succession, but even 
here tradition exerts itself. Princess 
Eugenie of York was supposedly named 
after Victoria Eugenie of Battenberg 
(later queen of Spain), daughter of 
Princess Beatrice, Victoria’s youngest 
daughter. One of the most exotically 
named royals is probably Zara (Tindall, 
née Phillips), Princess Anne’s daughter, 
whose name is said to have been 
suggested by her uncle, Prince Charles. 

Monarchs can always take a regnal 
name, such as Albert, Duke of York, 
who assumed the name George (VI). 

The rules surrounding royal style 
and titles require a Stephen Hawking- 
sized intellect to understand. As with 
so many royal ‘traditions’, these are of 
more recent vintage than you might 
think, many dating back to the First 
World War and the upheavals behind 
the scenes, because of the family’s 
German connections. 


Eugene Byrne is an author and journalist 
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— 4 18th century 


SAMANTHA'S 
RECIPE CORNER 


Every issue, picture editor 
Samantha Nott brings you a 

recipe from the past. This month 
its a cabbage-wrapped meatloaf 
from the 18th century 


Cabbage pudding 


If you’ve fallen out of love 
with cabbage, try this 
hearty and rustic winter 
recipe for cabbage leaves 
filled with stuffing meat. 

Inspired by the French 
term for meat stuffing 
(farcie), the dish is also 
known as ‘cabbage forced’ 
or ‘cabbage farce’. 
Examples of these recipes 
can be found in several 
18th-century cookbooks, 
including The Compleat 
Housewife, The Ladies 
Handmaid (1758) and The 
English Art of Cookery, 
According to the Present 
Practice (1788). 

These Georgian recipes 
suggest a whole variety of 
intriguing additions to the 
stuffing, including 
gooseberries, grapes, 
anchovies, bacon and 
hard-boiled eggs. Some 
sound more appetising 
than others! 


INGREDIENTS 

1 small savoy cabbage 
450g (1lb) minced veal, 
beef or pork 

150g (5.502) shredded 
suet 

1 tsp ground nutmeg 

1 tsp ground mace 

1 tsp salt 

4 egg yolks, beaten 


_ Cabbage farce: 
a hearty winter 
_ dish from the 


1 tsp apple cider vinegar 
20g (0.750z) cranberries 


METHOD 

Take the larger leaves from 
the outside of the cabbage 
and set aside. These will 
be used to wrap up the 
pudding before steaming. 

Shred and blanch 50g of 
the remaining cabbage. 

Put the meat (I used 
pork), suet and spices into 
a bowl and add the beaten 
egg yolks, cider vinegar 
and cranberries. Stir, then 
fold in the blanched 
cabbage. 

Line a greased pudding 
basin with cling film and 
then with cabbage leaves. 
Add the meat mixture and 
top off with a cabbage leaf 
or two. Wrap your pudding 
basin in baking paper and 
prepare to steam. 

Steam for 1.5hrs ona 
stovetop, or in an oven at 
Gas 3/160C (320F). 


VERDICT 
“A great way of using up 
leftover cabbage” 


Difficulty: 3/10 
Time: 2hrs total 
Recipe taken from Pride 
and Pudding by Regula 
Ysewijn 


Uh Pitre 


Conscientious objectors in Britain during the Second World War 
attend a labour training scheme run by the Ministry of Agriculture 


Q Were Britons more tolerant of 
conscientious objectors in the 
Second World War than in the First? 


William Strickland, Essex 


Yes, to a degree. Official 

systems for dealing with 
conscientious objectors were 
better developed. About a 
third of the 16,000 men who 


objected to conscription in the 


period 1916-18 were impris- 
oned, and they were often 
treated brutally, including a 
small number who were sent 
to the army in France, 
court-martialled and con- 
demned to death before 
having their sentences 


commuted. In contrast, of the 


almost 60,000 men who 


objected to military service on 
conscientious grounds during 


the Second World War, only 
about 300 were imprisoned. 
This was largely because the 
system gave more room for 


men to undertake other work 


degree with their conscience 
— only about 3,500 were 
completely exempted. 
Conscientious objectors 
who did brave work disposing 
of bombs or treating the 
wounded were celebrated in 
the press, and the minority 
who were imprisoned 
experienced much less 
mistreatment than their 
predecessors. This did not, 
however, reflect complete 
public tolerance: armed 
military service remained 
a masculine ideal and those 
who refused it experienced 
discrimination and disdain 
— about a third of local 
authorities, for example, 
dismissed employees who 
claimed exemption on the 
grounds of conscience. 


o 

of national importance a 

(including non-combatant Daniel Todman is a historian of the 3 

service in the military) that two world wars. His booksinclude 2 

did not conflict to the same Britain’s War (2016) = 
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1 Units of British currency 
historically based on the weight 
of 240 basic monetary units (6) 
5 Noble family from Siena, 
which, after moving to Rome, 
rose to great prominence over 
the centuries (8) 

9 Austrian mathematician and 
physicist, after whom the effect 
of relative motion on sound and 
light waves is named (7) 

10 Navigator, best known for 
two voyages (in 1642 and 1644) 
undertaken for the Dutch East 
India Company (6) 

11 The notorious debtors’ 

prison in Southwark, London, 
which features in Little Dorrit by 
Charles Dickens (10) 

12 across/15 down German 
painter, prominent member of 
the ‘New Objectivity’ group, 
whose works were harshly 
critical of society in the Weimar 
Republic (4,3) 

13 eg the Nazis’ attempted 
overthrow of the Weimar 
Republic, at a Munich beer hall in 
1923 (6) 

15 Robert, a favourite and possible 
lover of Queen Elizabeth | (6) 

17 Historic Anglo-Saxon kingdom of 
south west England (6) 

19 Although a non-monk, not born 
in the country, he was elected prime 
minister of the Tibetan government- 
in-exile in 2011 (6) 

21 A third-century BC treaty set this 
river as the boundary of Roman and 
Carthaginian interests in Spain (4) 
22 The first socialist president of 
France (10) 

25 Surname of the British conqueror 
of Sindh, and of the mathematician 
who originated the concept of 
logarithms (6) 

26 A traditional tin-mining area of 
Cornwall or Devon (8) 

27 Naval battle of 1905, in which 
Japan inflicted a heavy defeat on the 
Russian fleet (8) 

28 A major figure in the French 
Revolution, whose moderate 
attitude in the Reign of Terror led to 
his own public execution (6) 


Down 

2 One of the most notorious of 
Britain’s ‘rotten boroughs’, ended by 
the Reform Act of 1832 (3,5) 


founded homes for orphaned 


3 Julius, possibly the last legitimate 
emperor of the western Roman 
empire (5) 

4 One of the oldest boroughs of 
Cornwall, it is the location of Brunel’s 
Royal Albert Bridge (7) 

5 First name of the Russian 
statesman who became tsar of 
Muscovy in 1598 (5) 

6 The smallest historic county in 
England (7) 

7 Dynasty of ancient Judea, whose 
first ruler was Simon Maccabeus in 
the second century BC (9) 

8 City-state of ancient Greece, 
which focused on war and 
diplomacy at the expense of arts 
and philosophy (6) 

14 Roman biographer and historian, 
Gaius, best known for his Lives of 
the Caesars (9) 

15 See 12 across 

16 The philanthropist Thomas John, 
who founded homes for destitute 
orphaned children in the 1870s (8) 
18 Japanese warrior class, 12th to 
19th centuries, effectively abolished 
with the end of feudalism (7) 

19 Robertthe__, ajoint regent 
during David Il’s periods of exile 
from Scotland, and from 1371, king 
in his own right (7) 

20 Merchant vessels with concealed 


This Victorian philanthropist 7 4 
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children. Who is he? 


(see 16 down) ~ 


guns, used in the world wars to lure 
submarines to the surface (6) 

23 Inventor, Nikola, a pioneer of 
alternating electric current, who worked 
for Edison and, later, Edison’s rival, 
Westinghouse (5) 

24 A samurai warrior without lord or 
master in feudal Japan (5) 
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War Stories recounts the 
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true stories of 34 men and 
women whose lives were turned 
upside down by war. Froma 
survivor of the Charge of the 
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the American War of Independ- 
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“Few descriptions do 

her justice. She has been 
called the female Lawrence 
of Arabia, but she was 
arguably more inspirational, 
multi-faceted and respected 
than even he” 


BBC news presenter 
Kate Silverton chooses 


Gertrude Bell 


1868-1926 


ertrude Bell was a writer, traveller, linguist, 

archaeologist and probable spy. She explored and 

mapped parts of the Middle East, influenced British 

imperial policy-making in the region and played an 
important part in the founding and administration of modern 
Iraq after the First World War. She died in her sleep in 1926 of 
an apparent overdose. 


When did you first hear about Gertrude Bell? 

I was introduced to her by Sir Richard Branson’s aunt, Clare 
Hoare, who sent me Georgina Howell’s book Daughter of the 
Desert just before I went to report from Iraq. She said I needed 
to know about this woman [Bell] — in her time one of the most 
powerful women in the British empire and the driving force 
behind the creation of modern-day Iraq. Howell’s book is 
impeccably researched and beautifully told, yet for all 
Gertrude’s achievements, her story remains relatively unknown. 


What kind of person was she? 

Few descriptions do her justice. She has been called the female 
Lawrence of Arabia, but even that doesn’t go far enough as she 
was arguably more inspirational, multi-faceted and respected 
than even he. She was not afraid to speak her mind and to 
express unpleasant truths. This didn’t always make her popular 
among her British (male) peers — but I love her for it! 


What made her a hero? 

Her capability and her humanity. She was born in 1868 into an 
enormously wealthy family — her grandfather is described as the 
‘Bill Gates’ of his day. Gertrude could have led a privileged life, 
but turned her back on Victorian social convention, insisting on 
reading history at Oxford instead. She became the first woman 
to take a first in modern history. In the years that followed she 
learned Persian, Arabic and Turkish, translated Sufi poetry and 
went on to become an expert on Arabian desert travel — finding 
herself working in military intelligence alongside TE Lawrence. 


What was Bell’s finest hour? 
She had so many! She spent 53 hours on a rope in a blizzard on 


Bell (centre) among a party including Winston and Clementine 
Churchill and TE Lawrence, in front of the Sphinx, 1921 


the summit of one of seven ‘virgin’ peaks in the Engelhorn 
mountain range in Switzerland, (one of which is named after 
her). She was also one of few foreigners to survive the Najd desert 
[in modern-day Saudi Arabia] and the hostile Arabian tribes 
who lived there, and her memory lived on long in Iraq — so 
much so that her story was part of the school curriculum there, 
but sadly not in the UK. She was able to win the admiration and 
indeed affection of Arab statesmen: a woman in a man’s world 
who used diplomacy and grace to achieve so much. 


Is there anything that you don’t admire about her? 

She was flawed, as so many great people are. am sure she could 
be immensely stubborn and appear aloof to some, and she did 
not suffer fools gladly. Perhaps her lack of political instinct 
among her British peers did not serve her well either — but I like 
to think she said things as they were because she was honest. 


Can you see any parallels between Bell’s life 

and your own? 

I share her fascination for the Middle East. I travelled there in 
my teens on a shoestring, spending time with the Bedouin in 
the desert and learning to ride in the shadow of the pyramids. 

I also learned Arabic at university and studied Islam and Middle 
Eastern history, so I strongly empathise with Gertrude’s interest 
in the culture and history of the region. 


Would you have made a good spy? 
Gosh, I would like to say yes, but I am not particularly good 
at ‘politics’. Perhaps I share that with Gertrude too. 


If you could meet Bell, what would you ask her? 
If I could come with her on her next adventure! Ei 
Kate Silverton was talking to York Membery 


DISCOVER MORE 


LISTEN AGAIN 

> Jim al-Khalili discussed Gertrude Bell in 

an episode of BBC Radio 4’s Great Lives: RADIO 4) 
bbc.co.uk/programmes/b00xhh2q 
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What Did the Ancient 
Astronomers Get Right? 


In a world without artificial lights, the night sky is ablaze with stars, 
whose patterns tell stories you have heard since childhood. Experience 
this ancient outlook with noted astrophysicist and historian of 
astronomy Professor Bradley Schaefer of Louisiana State University. 
Dr. Schaefer takes you back in time and around the world to see the 
sky from many perspectives, exploring the close relationship that people 
thousands of years ago had with the sky. 


The Remarkable Science of Ancient Astronomy also covers notable 
sites and phenomena, such as Stonehenge, the Great Pyramid, the Star 
of Bethlehem, the origin of constellations, Polynesian sky navigation, 
ancient calendars, and more. Using only their eyes and simple 
instruments, ancient astronomers got many things right, and their 
meticulous records and insights laid the foundation for modern science. 
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Stonehenge and Archaeoastronomy 

The Real Stonehenge 

Alignments at Maes Howe and Newgrange 
Astronomy of Egypt’s Great Pyramid 

Chaco Canyon and Anasazi Astronomy 
Ancient Cosmologies and Worldviews 
Meteorite Worship and Start of the Iron Age 


Eclipses, Comets, and Omens 
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The Star of Bethlehem 

10. Origins of Western Constellations 

11. Chinese and Other Non-Western Constellations 
12. Origins and Influence of Astrology 

13. Tracking Planet Positions and Conjunctions 
14. Ancient Timekeeping and Calendars 

15. The Lunar Crescent and the Islamic Calendar 
16. Ancient Navigation: Polynesian to Viking 

17. Breakthroughs of Early Greek Astronomy 

18. The Genius of Hipparchus 

19. Revealing the Antikythera Mechanism 

20. How the Antikythera Mechanism Worked 

21. Achievements and Legacy of Ptolemy 

22. Star Catalogues from around the World 

23. How Ancient Astronomy Ended 

24. Ancient Astronomy and Modern Astrophysics 


The Remarkable Science of Ancient Astronomy 
Course no. 1866 | 24 lectures (30 minutes/lecture) 
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Video Download £39:99 
+£2.99 Postage and Packing (DVD only) 
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homework. Just a world of knowledge available any time, 
anywhere. Download or stream to your laptop or PC, or use 
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Discover our holiday cottages 


If you'd like to experience one of our sites after hours and explore 
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and open all year round, you're guaranteed an unforgettable stay. 
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